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IN CAMERA. 


By Grorce B. O’HALLORAN. 


HE Hon. Peter Crackthorpe had retired to his estates, owing 
to a difference of opinion betwixt himself and the Admiralty 
on a point of duty. The point in question was of a most difficult 


and delicate nature, something too remote from everyday dere- 
lictions to be profitably adjudicated upon by the matter-of-fact 
mechanism of a court-martial. Yet the court had seemed to dis- 
cover no important obstacle in the path of its decision ; and the 
gallant officer (who, be it remembered, had voluntarily placed him- 
self under arrest) was “‘honourably discharged from his Majesty’s 
service without a stain upon his character.” The paradox of 
honourably discharging an officer for an infraction of duty does not 
seem to have presented itself to the martial and courtly mind. The 
President was a mighty seaman, in whose training the detection of 
logical errors had formed no part—splendid with grape and canister, 
but no good at ethereal subtleties. 

“You tell us,” said President to prisoner, in the course of the trial, 
‘that on the one hand there were fifteen spirit-smugglers, with scarce 
a cutlass amongst them, and on the other hand—mark me now, sir— 
on the other hand, you and your forty marines with muskets and full 
rounds of ammunition; the whole lot of you thrown together by 
the act of God on a fifty-foot cutter—kinder act of the Almighty I 
never heard of—on a fifty-foot cutter, I say; and what repayment 
did you make Providence? Pray tell the court.” 

Lieutenant Crackthorpe bugled in his throat for an appreciable 
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space, in the manner of most speakers who are uncertain in their 
oratory. 

“H’m. It must always be remembered—yes, remembered—that 
these fifteen fellows—these fifteen drave fellows”—with a look of 
circling defiance—“ had saved the lives of my marines ”—too modest 
to mention his own insignificant existence in such exalted company— 
“yes, of my marines, at great peril to themselves. That’s the 
precise situation—I would repeat, at great peril to themselves——” 
The President rose, full of speech. 

“ But placed as they were, Lieutenant Crackthorpe—consider it— 
by a tender Providence—under the barrels of his Majesty’s muskets 
—on a fifty-foot cutter, where they might, every man jack of them, 
have been shot down in case of resistance—and you let ’em off !” 
The speaker writhed at thought of the wanton act, and torture was 
written on his face. 

The other members of the court interjected “Certainly” and 
“Of course,” which the gallant Lieutenant gradually discovered were 
not signs of agreement with himself, though at first sight they had 
all the appearance of it. . 

The examination of the prisoner ended at length, and he was 
conducted from the court, whilst the judges proceeded to “ find” 
the verdict which was immovably set up in their minds before the 
trial commenced. 

After a sufficiently ceremonious interval, the prisoner was brought 
again into the court-room to face once more the imposing figures 
in blue and gold; and before this shining assembly the President 
handed Lieutenant Crackthorpe’s sword back to him in the manner 
of one who might wish to deal the receiver a shrewd blow on the 
knuckles ; all performed in a fitting silence, with acquiescent motions 
from the naval uniforms around, solemnly convened for the purpose 
of assenting. The gallant officer, after being re-belted, left the court 
amid an elaborate exchange of bows, endowed for all time with the 
liberty of wearing naval costume anywhere in the universe save on 
His Majesty’s vessels of war. The solatium added was a captain’s 
rank, which, the President intimated, had been extorted from a 
merciful king. 

Sufficient reason then for Captain Crackthorpe retiring to his 
estates. With a vengeance, his occupation was gone; for although 
no Frobisher—as his distinguished elder brother, the Marquis of 
Gonscilly, insisted on regarding him—his heart’s desire was towards 
the sea and its mystery ; whatever strength of ambition was in the 
man, and whatever courage and pride of race coursed in his veins, 
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all were focussed upon an ungrudging service to England’s navy. 
And this, in the end, was the nation’s return and thanks for the 
best that was in him! Small wonder that his dismissal gnawed 
upon him with incessant tooth, consuming by degrees the inner 
happiness of one who wore always a somewhat misleading exterior 
of misery and severity. 

On a certain spring morning, the Captain, having had a very 
comfortable breakfast, was turning over the bitter cud of reflection, 
and pacing his verandah in the manner of a commander parading 
the quarter-deck. His boots shone with as fine a polish as could 
have been seen in Pall Mall, and his civilian stock was radiant with 
whiteness. There may have been house dust in those days some- 
where in Gloucester county, but there was none on the apparel of 
the owner of Bulwark Abbey—rebaptised since the Captain took up 
his quarters there. From a trim flagstaff in the centre of the lawn 
there streamed a long pennant, hoisted at sunrise and lowered at 
sunset, to betoken that the Captain was on board, or, at least at 
home. 

“ Odgers,” cried the gentleman to his bailiff, who was making his 
way along the inner path, rent-book under arm. 

“Sir?” replied the man, coming to the salute with the ease of 
long experience. 

“Come on deck, Odgers.” And Odgers mounted the stairs 
leading up to the verandah with that peculiar action which seamen 
make use of when mounting a companion ladder at sea. Not that 
there was any motion of the house to justify the flank-foremost 
ascent, but habit is everything. 

“T think, Odgers, I’ll take a glance—just a glimpse, you know— 
at the rent-book. No want of confidence—you understand me— 
nothing of that, but just a ” Ina moment he was deep in the 
accounts, wrestling with quarters’ rents, rebate for services, tithe and 
glebe charges, and a few more of those statutory institutions which 
have been prudently preserved for the benefit of lawyers. 

Odgers stood by silent, heels well together, thumbs religiously 
in touch with breeches seams. It was plain to gather he had had 
traffic with the sea, and in point of fact the Hon. Peter Crack- 
thorpe had bought him out of the service, from his own good ship 
“ Argus ” (where he had adorned the office of boatswain), and had 
brought him here to act as bailiff and right-hand man. 

There was no deception about Odgers. He did not pretend to 
be anything more than a simple son of a gun; and though a burly 


fellow and fat, the stolidity of the man was relieved and discounted by 
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a pair of well-opened eyes, blue and pathetic. It was commonly 
reported that those eyes were the cause of fluttering in many a 
dovecote, and if confirmation were needed it might have been 
obtained from the housemaids of Bulwark Abbey itself. But the 
bailiff had been found again and again to be strongly averse from 
marriage, until at length the dames and damsels of the neighbour- 
hood took on the conviction that celibacy would be his awful doom. 
In the meantime, he collected the rents of the estate with a great 
amount of success, a result which had never been accomplished by 
his predecessor in office. Whether such success had any connection 
with a certain percentage allowed him on the aggregate rentals, 
history does not record. 

The Hon. Peter had suddenly ceased making headway through 
the rent-book. From his expression it could be seen that he had 
come across an account that gave him no pleasure. 

“ Odgers.” 

“Sir ?”—not forgetting the salute. 

“Woodbine Cottage—Lady Day rent not yet paid—Woodbine 
Cottage—in the Dingle. Where the devil zs the Dingle ?” 

“ NNE }E in a straight coorse from here, as near as may be, sir. 
Just beyant the lake.” (Odgers hailed from the Midlands.) ‘On’y 
when you get to the lake, you’m just got to luff a bit to strike the 
cottage true.” 

“Of course. I quite remember,” responded the Captain. “ And 
this Mrs. Peterson—that is, this woman, this tenant—why don’t she 
pay? What’s her excuse?” 

A meaning look came into the bailiff’s eye. 

** Drefful stubborn woman. And don’t give excuses neither.” 

The Captain’s eyebrows became unusually arched. “Am I to 
understand—d’ye mean to say—that she gives neither rent nor 
excuses? Great ged—is it possible? Does she know who I am, 
pray, my man? Tell me, how does she imagine a gentleman can — 
can—live up to his rank if his tenants won’t pay their rents? How 
is it to be done? Did you ask her that, my Odgers ?” 

“You’m just got the question I axed her, sir. Says I to her— 
supposin’ for argyment I’m myself and you are Mrs. Peterson standin’ 
saucy Opposite——” 

“Be hanged to you, sir,” the Captain jerked out with a roar, 
to show how he resented the familiarity of being jigged about like 
a puppet to personify a defaulting tenant, even in the sacred name of 
“argyment.” 

“Let me hear her reply, my man, and cease your nonsense. 
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Or never mind at all. I don’t want to know” And Mr. Crack- 
thorpe suddenly repented of his anger as the blue and pathetic eye 
of Odgers rested on him at short range, well charged with an appeal 
to his feelings. Odgers was the only man in creation who had the 
knack of pacifying the autocrat of Bulwark Abbey in mid-career of 
anger. It was all accomplished by the appealing eye ; and the bailiff 
had often proved that the Captain harboured a highly sensitive heart 
behind his armour-plated exterior. 

But tell me at least one thing, my Odgers. How is it—how 
does it happen, now—that you did not bring this—this delinquent 
before my notice ?” 

“Wanted to save ye the trouble, sir, of coming in contact with 
the stubborn woman. A wilful, stubborn woman. I been tryin’ 
myself to ’suade her to see things c’rectly ever since, but she still 
holds out awful strong, sir, though I call—I sh’d think—every day 
of the year.” 

The Captain mused for a few moments before speaking. 

“T think I’ve hit it. You are—you see—I’m quite certain— 
you’re too yielding—too gentle, I may say. I myself have observed 
women closely—very closely—that is to say, at a distance—always 
at a distance for safety’s sake. But still, closely at a distance. And 
I find, my man, that first and foremost they want firm handling—I 
may say, very firm handling. Otherwise they are—in a word, elusive 
—distinctly elusive. Your golden rule with them should be: never 
—under any pretence—never take No for an answer.” 

Odgers felt the strengthening advice of his chief course through 
his veins like a cordial, and his eye brightened to the Captain’s gaze 
with a glow of hearty gratitude and acquiescence. 

“‘ Now see to it, Odgers. A little firm insistence. And report 
to me without fail at the end—that is, at the end of the week, of 
course. And take your motto in business from this—that all 
wonien are—are—well, are natural liars—at least, nearly all of 
them.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” replied the bailiff. 

The remainder of the rent-book was rapidly examined, but there 
were no other overdue rents to animadvert upon, and the book was 
handed back to the bailiff with a final recommendation. 

“Go to the Dingle to-day, Odgers, or, at latest, to-morrow ; and—” 
with an accentuating finger—“ once there don’t come away, my man, 
until—until, I say—you’ve got what you went for. There, that’s 
determination.” 

“Sorry, this aft’noon, sir, I’ve to get Farmer Black’s ewes out 0’ 
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the five-acre meadow, where they’ve bruk the hedges summut terrible 
—and to-morrow, must go ’arly to Gloucester City to get the sheep- 
dip. Expectin’ to be back home round noon.” 

A gesture from the Captain was intended to intimate the pity of 
deferring for two days the firm handling of a stubborn woman ; but 
he instantly assumed a look of injured resignation, and dismissed his 
fidus Achates from the quarter-deck. 

The bailiff retreated with the air of one not ill pleased with his 
lesson, and it should go hard indeed but he would better the in- 
struction, With this in his mind, he struck out for the five-acre 
meadow, and was soon lost in the half-mile distance. 

The hours followed one another with sunny feet this shining 
morning of earlysummer. There was sunshine everywhere possible : 
beetles, warmed to unusual activity, came up from earth cells 
and crawled in it; little green lizards emerged from chambers in 
old walls and spread themselves on sand patches in it, with what 
eloquence of the body they employ when begging for more ; the 
minstrels of the air swam in it, wing wafted, and silenced their song ; 
butterflies, in bright display of many colours, ranging from gold to 
purple, from crimson to white, pirouetted in it on viewless feet, the 
while they made progress in the wanton way of the joyful; even the 
yellow carp in the fountain pool were almost lured from their 
suspicious attitudes, and came under the full glare of it, though with 
a watchful eye betokening a constant readiness to race back to the 
shadowy fastnesses of their deep. 

There seemed, indeed, to be no excuse for discontent in any 
living thing: they were all well content, and all had come to 
testify in the sun—all save one. That one remained obstinately in 
the shade of the verandah, was discontented, and bit finger-nails to 
the rolling of the sunny hours. That one was the Hon. Peter 
Crackthorpe. 

He bit his finger-nails incessantly ; mind, as well as teeth, was 
incessantly at work. He was agitated—that at least was evident. 
He got up, he sat down. He walked, he stopped, and restarted, 
There were interjections profane and ordinary floating in his imme- 
diate air. “No,” “Yes,” “Ged of us all!” “ Must be no delay,” and 
similar phrases were indulged in, which were quite unintelligible to 
the green lizard sunning himself hard by. 

All at once the little green lizard shot away to the protection of 
a flower bush, and, two moments later the sole of a highly polished 
military boot crushed on the sand patch. Captain Crackthorpe had 
fetched his hat and cane, and was now stepping out briskly and 
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with purpose. Turning the house-corner, he balanced a small 
compass in his left-hand palm, took a glance at it, and then strode 
off NNE fE. 

The owner of Bulwark Abbey had been thinking over the 
subject of his recent conversation with the bailiff, and had decided 
to take the matter into his own hands ; and, quick on the heels of his 
resolution, had set out for the Dingle without delay. Here wasa 
case, he pondered, in which discipline must be enforced and 
maintained ; here was a case in which an example truly clamoured 
to be created. ‘ Dreadful stubborn woman,” he muttered ; “ must 
be broken. And—by ged—I’ll break her! Yes, my gentle Odgers, 
you shall once more see what naval discipline means, and what can 
be accomplished—in short, effected—by a little firm handling.” And 
the head which had rested chin on breast at the angle of meditation 
now resumed its usual elevation of defiance and pugnacity. 

He walked forward more rapidly. The heat did not affect him, 
A long apprenticeship to the sea and its iron discipline had tanned 
him into leather. And people who thought themselves judges of 
human nature were not slow in averring that he was leather all the 
way through—solid leather. At the same time they felt bound to 
admit, with that abundant charity which floods the arteries of all 
such critics, that leather was not the worst thing in the world. 

Arrived at the lake, after half an hour’s walking, he luffed, in 
accordance with Odgers’s instructions, and in a brief time was at 
the gate of Woodbine Cottage itself. His hand was on the very 
wicket, the latch was lifted, when suddenly a fresh, invigorating 
thought ‘‘ came like a full-blown rose.” He stopped dead and stood 
like a statue, what time two tiny children fell speechless at their 
play, and gazed and gazed at him with much solemnity. Presum- 
ably these were the children of the woman Peterson. They looked 
plump and happy, ahd the fact was noted. 

It was but a few short moments before Captain Crackthorpe 
leaped out of his petrifaction and turned homewards again at a fine 
swinging pace. There was elation in every step. There was an 
extra springiness in the turf, There was a delicious comfort in the 
sunshine hitherto unknown to him. Warmth, and indeed every 
kind of personal comfort, had never been welcome to him—sea-dogs 
are not bred on comfort ; but now there was a perfect root-change 
in the man, and the sunshine was not resented. 

In point of fact, he never felt so well in his life, never so uplifted, 
never so inspired. For inspiration had come to him at last, with its 
strong wine to intoxicate. Yes, the inspiration had come in the 
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form of a question, tempting like the most delicious of all fruits on 
the tree of experience. 

This woman Peterson—why should nct she be court-martialled ? 
And why should not he, Captain the Hon. Peter Crackthorpe, 
be her judge? The idea was irresistibly attractive. The “bloom 
and the beauty ” of it filled his soul with thanksgiving. 

Here, then, was his chance of revenge upon Fate—Fate who had 
put him through the same ordeal with such disastrous consequences. 
And now he was about to usurp Fate’s place of power—about to 
snap his fingers in Fate’s face—about to become, to all intents and 
purposes, Fate herself. 

Should he demur because in this particular instance of necessity 
the prisoner happened to be a woman? By no means. He knew 
his mind and duty too well. Women should be firmly handled ; and 
nowhere, he opined, could this end be more conveniently achieved 
than in a court-martial. Let those laugh who might ; he at least had 
the courage of his opinions: women had too long evaded the 
responsibilities of existence. Granted that such an operation had 
never before been heard of, it was still nothing to Captain Crack- 
thorpe ; for, he argued, all good customs have a beginning, and he 
did not object to being exposed to a little ridicule amongst his 
compeers if he could once establish a usage of which civilisation 
stood in dire need. 

With many thoughts like this agitating him, he reached the 
flower gardens of Bulwark Abbey, still highly elated. A bee, in 
pursuit of its splendid industry, hummed swiftly by his ear. He 
made a savage cut at it with his cane, but with naught of resulting 
tragedy. 

“That’s the method,” he muttered. “That, I shin, will put 
the—the—the relationship of the sexes on a basis of—of equity. 
Yes, of equity. And, mind you,” addressing a second bee who 
hummed serenely away after widely escaping the swishing cane of 
destruction, “mind you, I shall give her justice—yes, indeed, 
justice she shall have, and plenty of it.”. 

Within an hour Mrs. Peterson received from the hands of one 
of Mr. Crackthorpe’s servants a portentous document citing her to 
appear at Bulwark Abbey without fail on the morrow at eleven 
o’clock of the morning, before court-martial specially sitting, to 
show reason why one quarter’s rent of Woodbine Cottage, the 
Dingle, due Lady Day, had not yet been paid. The document was 
duly signed and dated by the President of the court. 

To resist such a citation was the very last thing to have entered 
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the woman Peterson’s mind, for in those days the tenants of large 
landowners had by no means entirely freed themselves from the 
personal and moral bondage which still existed in face of the boasted 
liberty of the subject. Such heavy fetters of personal slavery are 
not disposed of for many a generation after the law that sanctioned 
them has been struck from the Statute Book by an indignant 
Parliament. 

The morrow dawned, but with no sun of steady cheer. It was 
a day of deep gloom and sudden glories—a day of calendared 
summer, when a gruff wind from the eastward roars mysteriously in 
the chimney. Beetles and lizards had all retired to their secret 
fortresses, to await the return of better times. Only the rooks 
seemed satisfied with the existing state of things, as they navigated 
the airy regions above the woods of Bulwark Abbey in amazing 
squadrons : forth with a dash to some distant intangible rendezvous 
in the atmosphere, wheeling thence upon a perilous parabola which 
should carry them to infinity, changing their course for an arc that 
somewhere must reach earth, floating effortless upon air currents 
unguessed by earth-held creatures, twisting, reversing, swiftly falling 
as though without control to a percussive doom—these were the 
ways of the rooks. 

Beneath these squadrons the imposing Abbey offered its side to 
the keen wind, and in the end room, in the rear of the east flank, the 
court-martial was to take place. 

As eleven o’clock struck, the woman Peterson was shown into the 
court room by one of the servants; the door was quickly closed, 
and she found herself face to face with her judge. 

She had never before been inside the house, but the picture that 
met her eyes was that of a lofty panelled chamber whose walls were 
pierced by two windows sunk in deep embrasures. In the centre of 
the floor stood a very ‘long table. At its head sat Captain Crack- 
thorpe in full naval uniform of blue and gold, with epaulettes of 
heavy gold lace, combining in his single person the double office of 
judge and jury. Upon the table, immediate to his hand, lay his 
sword. He presented to the casual spectator a spare visage, lined 
strongly with self-discipline and masterfulness, and underlined with 
sore displeasure ; to the woman Peterson he seemed to wear the 
brow of Rhadamanthus himself. At sight of him she paled to ashes, 
as though having read over the portal of entrance, “All hope 
abandon, ye who enter here.” 

The President motioned the prisoner to sit down at the foot of 
the table; and, indeed, she must have sunk to the floor had she not 
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been permitted to seat herself upon a chair. The proceedings com- 
menced at once. 

“Now, ma’am, your name, please,” began the President, who, 
like all presidents, is supposed not to know these things. 

“ Peterson,” was the reply. A pencil note was duly made. 

“You have received, ma’am, the citation of the court. And 
now—the court—that is—what have you to say?” 

His keen look rested mercilessly on the prisoner and deprived 
her of speech. She made two attempts, but the best was only so 
faint a whisper as not to traverse the length of the table. The 
President drew in a long breath through his teeth ; it was eloquent, 
though inarticulate. 

“Nothing to say.” Another pencil note. Then the prisoner 
made a third attempt, which was only partially successful. 

“T paid Mr. Odgers, sir, on quarter-day, and he ” She could 
get no further. The President took her up with an enigmatic smile. 

* You paid Mr. Odgers? Then why—pray inform me—why the 
payment you have made—or, to be correct, you say you have made— 
does not appear, I say, in the rent-book.” A pause, during which 
the prisoner looked only blank. “And where, ma’am—where is 
your receipt for—for this payment ?” 

“He promised most faithful, sir,” replied the woman, who was 
now finding her speech, “to bring me a receipt the next day ; and 
I’ve never had it yet, although I ask for it every day when he calls.” 

“ Ma’am, I fear—indeed, I very much fear—that you are con- 
victing—yes, convicting yourself out of your own mouth. For why— 
in the name of all that is seamanly—why should he call every day 
except to—to urge you, ma’am, to discharge your debt to your land- 
lord? Pray inform me.” 

“It’s not for that he calls, sir,” she replied, with much hesitation. 
“* He comes every day to ask me—to——” 

“ To——” continued the President, like Rhadamanthus in a 
coaxing humour. 

* To—marry him!” She had said it. 

Captain Crackthorpe uttered not a word. He just looked at his 
victim without relaxing a muscle. She went on a little. 

“ And he always says, sir, that if I don’t consent, sir, he'll get 
me into trouble for not having my rent receipt.” 

** Now consider, ma’am. Am I to believe that? Consider, 
before you answer.” 

“Yes, please, sir,” she replied simply, without further considera- 
tion, and answering his question literally. 
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It was an answer he did not expect, and it rather threw him off 
his balance. He began to look at the prisoner, for the first time, as a 
woman, and to weigh up the probabilities of her statements. She 
appeared to him upon scrutiny to be near upon forty, and, though a 
little faded, she must have once possessed extraordinary beauty—the 
kind of beauty that is pure womanly. In the lips was kindness, in 
the eyes nothing of deceit. But grief, he guessed, had written those 
lines about her mouth, and grief again had lightly inserted in her 
deep brown hair a few threads of silver. Still, he was not without 
some experience with women—or, at least, he thought so—and he 
reminded himself that the opposite sex, however apparently artless, 
was not the sex that guarded truth for its own. 

“Then you are a widow?” he rather asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“When did your husband—er—die ?” 

*‘ April twelvemonths, sir,” came the answer, on a thinning 
voice. 

“Yes—April twelvemonths—yes. And what did he—er—die 
of?” 

The woman shook her head, not by way of ignorance, but because 
of a sudden rush of blood and a choking at the throat. 

“Well, ma’am—you really—well—surprise me: not to know 
what your husband died of—was—is—to say the least—curious. 
Think, now. What was it?” 

But the woman still kept silence and was altogether motionless 
save for a continued gulping in the throat. He had seen that trick 
before, and it would not pass with him—certainly not. 

“‘ He died, sir, of—of—of his wounds.” 

The word was like a trumpet-call to the old dog of battle. He 
sprang to his feet, and leaned as far as possible over the table. His 
eye flashed as though in salute of stirring recollections, and even a 
faint tinge of carmine showed on his leathern cheeks. He seemed so 
affected that his speech was barely articulate. 

“Did I—I—understand you rightly, ma’am? Did he die of 
wounds ?” 

The woman was still at grips with that rising in the throat, but 
bowed to him the head of assent. This did not satisfy the President, 
who was athirst to know the further facts. So he lifted his sword, 
and brought it down with such a crash upon the table that the 
prisoner truly jumped in her seat. 

“Tell me, ma’am—and without more delay—tell me—of these 
wounds. When were they got, and where? By accident or in 
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pursuit of duty? In what part of the body, and—and—inflicted by 
himself or another? In foul play or in fair? Quick!” 

But Mrs. Peterson was sore pressed to restrain some painful 
workings of the mouth, and there was no getting speech of any kind 
from her. Meanwhile the Captain quitted the presidential chair, and 
walked up and down the chamber, cursing, not inwardly alone, the 
hysterical nature of woman. At length the agitation of the prisoner 
ceased, and the officer returned to his magisterial attitude of cold 
severity. His excitement was past or mastered : he was ice and iron 
again. He recommenced his examination with that sage air which 
ever hangs about judges. 

“ What was your—er—husband’s name ?” 

“Peterson,” replied the woman. 

“‘ Ah—yes—of course ; perhaps I might have known. However,” 
he continued, slowly and deliberately, “ what was his work—his pro- 
fession?” ‘The Captain was indeed very deliberate and judicial ; all 
personal interest and excitement had left him. 

“ Please, sir, he was only a gunner.” 

Even a fire can burn deliberately until fat be brought to it, and 
“ gunner” was fat indeed to the presidential furnace. He at once 
became volcanic, and shot forth a lava stream of ejaculations which 
were neither coherent nor intelligible. At length a clear question 
escaped through the smoke and the smother. 

“Gunner? What ship?” 

“ Please, sir, it was only the ‘ Dido,’ a fri 

“ Frigate of five hundred tons,” burst in the President, “lost to the 
French—captain Plover—very lofty—t’gallant yards. Poor Plover— 
too fond of—er—canvas—must have his stu’n’s’ls set, light breeze or 
gale—warned him of it a thousand times. What was his rank—not 
Plover’s, of course—but this gunner’s of yours?” The speaker was 
torrential, and the poor woman could do nothing but sit tight on her 
chair for fear of being swept away. “Yes,” he roared on, “what 
was his rank? Heavens, ma’am, how well I remember quite—quite 
twenty years ago—you must have been an infant in arms at the time ” 
—Mrs. Peterson was verging on forty—“ how distinctly I can see 
poor Plover coming into Port Royal with every stu’n’s’l boom carried 
away—and his rags of canvas flapping, ma’am—actually flapping— 
from the gaskets—enough to make an admiral weep. And, egad, it 
did, ma’am—it did make old Admiral Trewithy weep—with rage. 
Ay! They court-martialled him—not the admiral, you follow me— 
but the captain, for hoisting stu’n’s’ls in a gale of wind. A perfect 
scandal, if you believe me. A horrible thing to be court-martialled,” 
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with a reminiscent shudder, “especially, mark you, for hoisting 
stu’n’s'ls on your own ship.” 

The Captain paused to take breath, and as his eye fell upon the 
presidential note book he remembered his position of dignified 
querist. He must try to suppress himself. 

“That, Mrs. Peterson, is merely by the way. Now tell me, 
pray—once more—what was your husband’s rank on the ‘Dido’? 
Was he a good shot ?” 

“First of them all, sir,” replied Mrs. Peterson, with a touch of 
pride and eagerness, “at the waterline mark, and highly commended 
with chain shot.” 

“ Ah!” Captain Crackthorpe hugged the idea. ‘The waterline 
mark is more than useful, when it comes to—to—real business. 
Hole her there, in two or three spots fore and aft, and you shall see 
her—positively see her, ma’am—founder under your guns.” His 
expression of face was of one who licks his lips. 

The woman continued: “They made him chief gunner, and, the 
very day afterwards, they set to sea and came up with the French 
cruisers off Dunkirk. That’s where he met death, sir.” 

There was a pause, and a solemn silence reigned for a few 
seconds. Then the Captain spoke, in a subdued, almost a gentle 
tone. 

“ Death—ay—yet nothing is better than to be allowed to—er— 
die for a—grateful country.” And the officer cast a retrospective 
eye over his own career, too soon cut short. The mental view was 
charged with sadness, and brought back in all vitality those hopes of 
his earlier manhood which had borne so little fruit of realisation, 
He acquired for one moment the strength to fling off his irritable 
introspective habit, and to look at his career in an objective light. 
Poor, broken career! How it stretched before his vision—a road 
whose beginning led broadly forth from the temple of youth, but 
whose track for the most part was moss-covered and unequal, and 
whose end was abrupt upon the precipice of failure! How repre- 
sentative and how pathetic! The sight of it all in this instant of clear 
vision brought strange sensations about the heart of the spectator, 
and, for a brief space, streams of sweet feeling seemed to course 
singingly once more about his spirit’s foundations. 

He looked up, and the brown inquiring eyes of the woman read 
in him, with delicate feminine instinct, the summary of a life-history. 
The silence seemed to oppress them both, until one of the many 
squadrons of rooks from the upper air swung past the long windows 
with choral clangour, and broke the spell. 
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“Go on with your story, Mrs. Peterson. Tell me how it ended.” 
His voice, acrid no longer, seemed almost to carry a kind of appeal 
in its tone. 

“I was just saying, sir,” resumed the woman, who was now eager 
to detail the glorious part her husband had taken in the defence of 
his country, “that they came up with two French cruisers off 
Dunkirk. And they fought from dawn till dark. William was well 
on the mark that p’ticlar day, sir, and by noon”—transferring 
herself in imagination to the scene of action—“ we had sunk the 
smallest of the Frenchmen. But two of them was too much for 
William, and not a crumb of bread the day through—the Lord rest 
his poor body! Till at last, sir, we grappled ; and they were twenty 
feet above us, and emptied their guns right down through our decks. 
Oh, wasn’t it cruel of them? But William had no more shot left, 
and we fad to surrender. The French captain said William fought 
splendid. ... And then William was carried up on their deck 
nearly shot to pieces—and his last words were—‘Someone take 
—take care of—of my sweetheart, Rose.’” 

Pride in her husband’s prowess and the courage begot of the 
recounted battle could no longer sustain her, and she broke down 
into a violent fit of weeping ; for prowess and fame must needs step 
aside before the appeal of grief coming quick on the trail of 
mortality to claim our tears. The woman rocked her shaking 
shoulders in a luxury of anguish, whilst the brave gunner’s last 
request still rang in the breast of Captain Crackthorpe: ‘ Someone 
take care of my sweetheart Rose.” 

The officer gazed with new feelings, since it had never before 
been his lot to behold a woman in the throes of real grief ; and he 
reflected that he was precisely the man to whom the dying gunner’s 
words were directed. 

He confessed, though perhaps only sub-consciously, that his duty 
lay very clearly before him ; that to a man of honour (he would 
never admit himself to be a man of feeling)—to a man of honour this 
appeal from the grave to protect the lonely must be affirmatively 
answered. He agreed with Odgers, too, in the description, ‘“ dread- 
ful stubborn woman ”—stubborn, yes, with splendid fidelity to a poor 
dead gunner. 

Captain Crackthorpe soon began to find that, although not a 
man of feeling—certainly not—he was strangely disturbed by the 
convulsive sobs of Mrs. Peterson, who still swayed to and fro with 
passionate grief. He fidgeted on his chair, bit his nails, fidgeted 
again, and finally, discovering that it was impossible to remain 
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seated and retain reason, got up and paced the rvom two or three 
times with rapid steps. At length he came to a dead stop. Beside 
his own chair? No. Beside that of the woman of sorrows. And 
then, after one or two gulps for courage, behold this case-hardened 
martinet—whom many people had long ago ceased to suspect of being 
human—behold him placing his hand repeatedly with a soothing 
caress upon the woman’s shoulder, and earnestly bidding her not 
cry, meantime casting fearsome glances over his shoulder at the 
long windows lest anybody should perceive him in a réle so unlike 
that of Rhadamanthus. 

There was a noise of wheels in the near distance, and presently 
Odgers was to be seen slowly approaching the house, seated in a 
farm trap. He had just returned from Gloucester City with the 
sheep-dip. As he was turning the house-corner, Captain Crack- 
thorpe stepped to the window, and, opening the casement, summoned 
him to come inside. Odgers dismounted from the trap, and in a 
few moments entered the room and stood at the table-foot, erect, 
fat, and full of salute. He ought to have been surprised at the 
spectacle which met his eyes, and perhaps inwardly he was so; but 
no trace of surprise showed itself on his face. He was there simply 
for duty, not to evince surprise. 

The Hon. Peter had resumed his chair, and with it the brow 
of Rhadamanthus. He intended that the remaining proceedings 
should be brief. 

“For the last time I ask you—er—Mrs, Peterson—er—if you 
have paid your Lady Day rent?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Mrs. Peterson simply, with the moisture of 
tears still in her voice. 

“Very good,” nodded the President. ‘‘ That confirms your first 
statement. But in a court of justice—strict justice—both sides 
must be heard. So now, my Odgers, what do you say about it— 
mind you, on oath?” 

“She di’n’t,” replied the bailiff, with a surly stress. 

“Very good, too. Now, when one says Yes and t’other says No, 
what is a poor judge to do?” 

Odgers saw he must settle this speedily, so he decided to be 
bold. “You was tellin’ me on’y yes’day yourself, sir, that all 
women ’s liars, an’ I think I know my place too well to try an’ 
deceive with falsehood an’ that.” 

It seemed certainly a most distinct facer for the Captain, a pal- 
pable hit, and it nearly knocked all the morality out of him. But he 
rallied with an effort, vainly praying meanwhile that the woman 
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might have misunderstood what the bailiff had been so particularly 
careful to set out in the plainest of terms. 

“Yes,” meditated the Hon. Peter aloud, “true, true. That 
is to say—untrue—if I may be allowed another opinion. But do 
you not recall—my perfect bailiff—anything else I may have said in 
this—this connection ?” 

“ Nawthin’, sir.” 

“Then let me refresh you, my man. My last words on the sub- 
ject were—‘at least, nearly all of them.’ So you see, my master, 
that although you learned—the rule conveniently well, you quite 
forgot the rule’s exception.” 

Odgers saw that the game was moving rapidly against him, and he 
therefore played his best card. Stepping two or three paces forward 
in order to get within short range, he dilated his blue pathetic eyes 
and let them rest large and lovely upon the President. It had never 
been known to fail. Yet the steely gaze of Captain Crackthorpe 
softened not, and as the painful seconds followed one another the 
bailiff slowly perceived that even the rule of the blue and pathetic 
eye hath its exceptions. The charm was broken. 

“ May I be ‘lowed to ask, sir, if this ’ere woman——’ 

The Captain raised a hand for silence, then sat down and quickly 
drafted a receipt for the Lady Day rent of Woodbine Cottage. He 
rose and handed it, across the bailiff’s face, to Mrs. Peterson. 

“TI understand, ma’am, from what Odgers has not told me— 
hem—that the rent has been duly paid, and there is the receipt. 
And I may tell you in addition, ma’am, that my bailiff—that is 
Odgers—will not trouble you again—ever again, in my name—or, 
indeed, his own. And moreover, ma’am,” the Captain continued, 
in rasping tones, “ you will permit me to inform you that Odgers— 
faithful Odgers—has received his marching orders, and that if I might 
advise him—might pressingly advise him—he will even now right 
about face and march at the double, never stopping—mark me, 
ma’am—never stopping until outside my park gates. And further 
ma’am,” with a convincing thump upon the table which startled the 
already bewildered Mrs. Peterson, “further—I repeat—I am giving 
my keepers instructions to use solid ball in future against all poachers 
and trespassers upon my property.” 

One, two, three—the bailiff faced about, and was shortly seen 
proceeding along the main avenue at the double—a pace which he 
dutifully kept up until the park gates were closed upon him for ever. 
Thus ended the stewardship of Odgers. 

Until the sound of his footsteps on the gravel had passed beyond 
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hearing, silence was kept in the court. The woman, still holding 
the rent-receipt in her hand, was meditating how best to put into 
words the gratitude showing in her eyes. The Captain felt it coming 
and manceuvred. 

“Yesterday morning, Mrs. Peterson, when I chanced to pass 
your house on—on business, I saw in the garden two small—er—er 
—babies—I should say, children. ‘They were——” 

“Mine, sir, please,” interjected the mother. 

“Just so. And I’ve been thinking—would they—when old 
enough, of course—would they care for a career in the Navy? Be- 
cause if so—you follow me—I could give you for their guidance this 
model of a battleship ”—indicating a splendid frigate in miniature, 
rigged and armed—“ so that they might—from their early infancy— 
you understand—become familiar——” 

Mrs. Peterson gave a low little laugh and said, “If you please, 
sir, they’re only girls.” 

“ Ugh !” blurted the Captain, who had apparently built up a nice 
little scheme for the training of the Peterson generations, and who 
hardly relished so keen a shaft of disappointment. ‘I fear, ma’am, 
you'll never make gunners of ’em.” 

Mrs. Peterson seemed to agree in this conclusion, and tried to 
murmur a few apologetic words for her children’s sex, and followed 
it up with a flood of grateful speech for her landlord’s justice and 
kindness in the matter of the rent receipt. But Captain Crackthorpe 
retreated within his shell, and would have none of it. Indeed, having 
summoned the butler to his assistance, he gave instructions to set 
the prisoner at liberty and conduct her from the court. 

Two days later a box arrived at Woodbine Cottage by courier 
from Gloucester City, and when opened was found to contain an array 
of toys for little girls. 


* 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
OCCUPA TIONS. 


MPLOYMENT as a test of prosperity has been a pons asi- 
norum for many commentators on fiscal policy during the last 

few months. Mr. Montague Crackanthorpe, for example, asks in the 
“ Nineteenth Century ” for February: “ What becomes of the large 
number of persons who, by reason of thesteady shrinkage of agricultural 
employment, are driven from their only occupation and evicted from 
the soil?” Similar questions, applied to this and other industries, must 
have occurred of late to many casual readers of the crude calculations 
of unimaginative statisticians, and I do not think any systematic 
attempt has been made to answer them. Mr. Crackanthorpe’s own 
answer is partly a truism, partly a fallacy. “Their destination,” he 
says, “is obvious when we pass on to examine another set of statistics 
relating to our industrial centres. It is to these centres that they 
gravitate, and in the end a considerable proportion of them swell 
there the ranks of the legal poor, and are supported by the rates.” 
That those who do not remain in the country go into the towns is, 
as Mr. Crackanthorpe says, obvious, but the suggestion that an in- 
crease of pauperism has followed the decline in agricultural employ- 
ment is quite destitute of foundation. He makes no attempt to 
justify it except by the production of figures for one place (London) 
at one time (last Christmas) in comparison with the same place in 
other years. What are the facts for the whole country over an ex- 
tended period? The returns of the Local Government Board and 
the Board of Trade show that during recent years the number of 
men in distress has been fewer than at any other time since the 
statistics were first issued. The Trade Union returns to the Board 
of Trade indicate, it is true, an increase during the last year in the 
number of men employed, and much has been made of the fact, but 
fluctuations of this kind are due to temporary causes, and no general 
conclusion can be founded upon them. It is sufficient on this point 
to say that during the four years 1892-5 the mean percentage of 
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unemployed shown in the monthly returns was 6°6, and in the years 
1899-03 the percentage was 37. The figure can never fall far below 
this, as the number of Union members out of work owing to sickness 
and other disability is believed to average about 2 per cent. These 
statistics apply chiefly to skilled workmen ; what of the mass of un- 
organised labourers and other workers not connected with the Unions? 
The condition of these may be inferred from the statistics of 
pauperism. I take from the last report of the Local Government 
Board figures showing for each year since 1848 the “‘mean number 
of ordinarily able-bodied adults, excluding vagrants, relieved in 
England and Wales,” and averaging quinquennial periods find the 
following results: 1849-53, just under ten per thousand of popu- 
lation ; 1879-83, just over four ; 1899-1903, just over three. Taking 
all outdoor paupers, the proportion declined steadily from fifty per 
thousand in 1850 to 17°7 in 1902, the lowest rate on record. 
Yet this reduction proceeded side by side with an equally con- 
tinuous decline in agricultural employment. The census of 1851 
showed 1,253,786 agricultural labourers; in 1901 there were but 
609,105. 

It is clear, then, that whatever the solution of Mr. Crackanthorpe’s 
conundrum, it is not the one he suggests. Before attempting to 
furnish the answer, I would point out that the question is only a part 
of a larger one which has been raised in various forms in connection 
with the fiscal controversy. Many misleading inferences have been 
drawn from a very bald and uninforming table included in the 
“Fiscal Blue Book,” showing the number of persons employed at 
various periods in agriculture and in certain other leading industries. 
Mr. Wyndham, in a speech to his constituents at Dover, stated that 
if the whole of the occupations in the return are taken together it is 
found that the proportion of the population engaged in them is only 
14 per cent., against 47 per cent. thirty years ago. ‘ Now,” he said, 
“T call that stagnation, and worse than stagnation. . . At the end of 
thirty years, instead of there being more employment there is less 
employment, in spite of the efforts that have been made and the 
capital which has been invested in order to promote our industrial 
progress.” Following up this line of thought, Mr. J. Holt Schooling 
has compiled statistics,| to prove that the number of persons em- 
ployed in some of the principal industries (apart from agriculture, 
which was a large factor in Mr. Wyndham’s calculation) is smaller 
than it would have been had the ratio to population remained 
stationary—that, indeed, several show an actual as well as a relative 
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decline. Fifteen industries are included in the return, and omitting 
‘‘ Machine-making and Shipbuilding”—a very important element 
which he is conveniently able to ignore on account of the absence of 
material for exact comparison—Mr. Schooling finds that in the other 
fourteen the number employed was in 1901 fewer by 438,000 than 
was to be expected ; that is to say, so many fewer than would have 
been the case had the ratio to population remained the same 
during the last twenty years.! Excluding agriculture, and confining 
the comparison to what he calls the nine important manufacturing 
industries, he finds “a net shortage of 282,000.” He claims that 
“these figures prove incontestably that our whole trade is drifting 
towards a most dangerous position, not merely our export trade but 
our home trade,” and that “they show beyond doubt or question 
that we have suffered serious loss in our productive power during 
the last twenty years.” Never was a conclusion so positive founded 
upon a basis more flimsy. Surely loss of productive power cannot 
be proved without evidence of diminished production, and this Mr. 
Schooling makes no attempt to supply. His fundamental error is 
that he overlooks one of the essential elements in the progress of 
mankind. This is, that with the advance of science and invention 
more and more persons are released from the elementary labour of 
providing for the absolute necessities of man, and are able to find 
profitable employment in ministering to his convenience, comfort, 
and luxury, while themselves sharing in the improved conditions of 
existence. A stationary ratio of employment in the old industries 
would indeed be stagnation. 

Apart altogether from the question of fiscal policy, the facts 
as to variation in occupations provide material for the study of 
social conditions which has not, I think, been sufficiently appreciated. 
The General Report on the Census of 1901 has not yet (April 12) 
been issued, and the statistics of employment in the Summary Tables 
are not comparative, but an examination of them in conjunction with 
those of 1891, and with some statistics obtainable from other official 
sources, brings to light some curious and significant details which 
will help to a solution of Mr. Crackanthorpe’s problem, and to a 
refutation of Mr. Schooling’s hasty estimate of the condition of our 
trade and industry. 

} I am aware that Mr. Schooling uses the word ‘expected ” in its actuarial 
sense, but this limitation is not material, seeing that his case is founded upon the 
supposition that the expectation ought to have been fulfilled, at least approxi- 
mately. 
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The Board of Trade figures do not prove decline even in those 
industries where the reduction in the number of workers is actual. 
In the wool and worsted trade, for example, there were 240,000 
employed in 1881, and only 236,000 in 1901, despite the increase in 
population, This has been taken as one of the most convincing 
proofs of “stagnation, and worse than stagnation.” The Fiscal 
Blue Book itself supplies the answer. It is there shown that the 
consumption of wool—home, colonial, and foreign—in the United 
Kingdom increased from 320,000,000 Ibs. in 1881 to 540,000,000 Ibs. 
in 1901, the fer capita consumption growing from 9°21 lbs. to 13 lbs. 
What became of all this wool? When Dr. Blimber’s dancing 
master propounded to Mr. Toots the problem which was supposed 
to demonstrate his sound knowledge of political economy, ‘ What 
shall be done with the raw material when it comes into our ports in 
return for the drain of gold?”—the only suggestion Mr. Toots 
could make was that we should “cook ’em.” Well, we certainly 
do not eat the wool. The plain meaning of the figures appears to be 
that the 540 million pounds were manufactured by fewer hands than 
were required to manufacture 320 million pounds twenty years 
earlier, and not only so, but the operatives are working shorter 
hours than their fathers and mothers worked, and for better wages. 
All the textile industries, and many others, tell the same tale in 
varying degree. Sir Thomas Glen Coats, at a meeting on 
December 1 of the great thread-manufacturing company over which 
he presides, said: ‘‘There has been great improvement in the 
method of doing business through the introduction of labour- 
saving and self-acting machinery, and twice the amount of work 
can now be performed by the same number of workers.” It is 
surely a logical absurdity to assume so confidently a “serious 
loss in our productive power ” without first taking into consideration 
facts so obviously relevant to the question. It may be said that 
the object of labour-saving machinery is to increase the output 
without reducing the number of workers, actual or relative. This 
has been the effect in many cases, but it is not the only or the 
chief advantage which follows improvement in methods of pro- 
duction. Society has other uses for those whose labour is not 
required to supply its primary needs. It wants workers in occupa- 
tions which make life better worth living; it wants to see the 
young people in the schools and the women in the homes. Never 
were these results of the improvement of machinery, the specialisa- 
tion of industry, and the expansion of employment into new fields 
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more abundantly manifested than in the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century. 

It is this feature of the significance of occupations that I have 
endeavoured to illustrate in some detail by a comparison of the 
Census returns. The task is not in all cases easy, difference of 
classification introducing occasional confusion, but so far as possible 
I have reconciled the figures by means of the data supplied. We 
find here evidence of a vast development in many directions of 
that interchange of service which is in some degree a necessity 
of all civilised communities. It begins when the tiller of the 
soil exchanges his produce for the spoil of the hunter of beasts, 
and it passes through infinite gradations until work is specialised 
in a thousand forms, a man of moderate means using or consuming 
every day a portion of the product of the labour of an incalculable 
number of his fellows. The marvellous interlacing of industries 
eases and simplifies the everyday life of the poorest of us. It 
would be impossible to analyse completely the complex effects 
wrought upon the employment of capital and labour by the intro- 
duction of new methods and new appliances—some effects palpable, 
some so subtle as to be imperceptible, though we know they exist. 
Who can say how far the introduction of the bicycle and the 
development of popular means of conveyance have damaged the 
trade of the bootmaker and the cobbler? They must have had as 
one of their effects a saving in the wear and tear of boots. Has 
electric lighting injured the match trade? Perhaps not on the 
whole, for if there are millions of lights switched on without the 
intervention of the match, the lights, on the other hand, will not 
communicate flame to a spill or a taper. ‘Trivial as these examples 
may be, they illustrate the depth and extent of the influences which 
are constantly at work, affecting for good or ill the distribution of 
capital and of labour. 

In comparing the enumeration of occupations taken in 1901 with 
that of 1891 it must be borne in mind that during the decade the 
population of England and Wales—to which the figures apply unless 
the contrary be stated—increased by 12°17 per cent. 

There is a world of suggestiveness in the figures relating to 
“Conveyance of persons and goods.” The group totals are mis- 
leading, as some classes have been taken out of the group and 
others inserted. Domestic coachmen and grooms have been trans- 
ferred from road traffic to the domestic service group. Restoring 
them to “service on roads” for accuracy of comparison, we get the 
following figures for road traffic only : 
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_- 1891 1901 ———- 

Toll collector, turnpike gate- 

keeper . . ° ° ‘ 404 — — 
Livery stable keeper, coach, cab 

proprietor .- . ° ; 11,371 12,876 13 
Coachman, groom, cabman 176,393 200,802 13 
Carman, carrier, carter, wagoner 

(not farm) ° . . 170,256 272,960 60 
Tramway service . > ; 6,906 18,244 164 
Motor-car driver . . _ 623 —_ 
Others on roads . . . 1,275 1,501 17 

Total employed on road traffic | 366,605 507,006 38 

















Small matters, as the figures go, but significant of much, are the 
disappearance of the toll collector and the arrival of the motor driver. 
These, however, illustrate notorious facts: what we do learn from 
the statistics is that, notwithstanding the great advance that was 
made during the decade in the use of mechanical traction on roads, 
and the universal adoption of the bicycle, the number of men 
having to do with horses for passenger conveyance more than kept 
pace with the population. The additional thousands engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of motor cars and bicycles, in the making of 
tramcars and tramways, and in working this traffic,! represented 
a clear gain in the matter of employment. Not needed in the 
elementary industries, these men were profitably engaged in making 
the lives of their fellows more easy and agreeable. 

But the most astonishing figure in this table is the increase by 
nearly two-thirds in the number of carters and carmen. It suggests 
a grave deficiency in the methods devised by Government for 
showing year by year the state of the nation’s trade and industries. 
We are provided with elaborate statistics of imports and exports, but 
the condition of our home trade can only be estimated by inferences, 
such as may be derived from these figures. Perhaps this is why 
the wrangle on the subject of fiscal policy has turned almost entirely 
on the question of external commerce. If this has been stagnant, 
what can the increase of sixty per cent. in the number of men em- 
ployed in the conveyance of goods possibly mean except that the 
turnover in the home trade has increased to something like this 
extent in the short space of ten years? It seems a bold assumption, 
but in any case what can be said of an “inquest of the nation” 
conducted without reference to a fact like this ? 

* A Government return issued on February 4, 1904, shows that in the year 


ending June, 1903, there were 1,682,000,000 passengers carried on tramcar 
in the United Kingdom, and they paid in fares eight millions sterling. 
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It remains to be added that the tota! number of persons engaged 
on road traffic—under the same classification—in 1881 was 282,391, 
which shows that the advance has been in accelerated ratio. The 
increase for the decade 1881-91 was 29°7 per cent., and for the 
twenty years it was 79} per cent. During the same period the 
increase of population was only 252 per cent. In other words, 
while in 1881 one person in eighty-nine was earning a livelihood 
in the conveyance of persons and goods by road, in 1901 one in 
sixty-four was so engaged. 

The railway statistics may be extracted almost without com- 
ment. The following figures represent the growth of employment 
on railways during the decade : 











ns 

— | 1891 1901 —— 
Railway officials and clerks | 43342 68,541 58 
Engine-drivers and stokers 40,008 66,135 65 
ae. aes » ‘o): Se 20,829 62 
Pointsmen and level crossings . | 8,956 14,219 69 
Railway porters and servants | 81,576 82,211 — 
Signalmen ° . f .| _— 24,996 — 
Platelayers, gangers, packers. | — 46,860 | —_ 
Railway labourers (not con- 

tractors’ labourers) ' — 29,562 | — 
Railway labourers, navvies, 

platelayers . . . . 72,606 _ _ 

Total on railways. - | 259,380 3539353 36 




















The classification, it will be seen, has been varied in the lower 
grades, but actual work on railway traffic is fairly represented by 
the first three classes. The work has not, however, increased by 
60 per cent., as might be inferred at first sight, for there has been a 
reduction of the burden on the individual, hours have been reduced, 
and wages advanced. 

The figures already given show that in 1901 about a quarter of a 
million more persons were employed in connection with the con- 
veyance of passengers and goods by road and rail than in 1891. A 
further examination of the ‘Census of Occupations ” will show what 
has become of others who were “‘ expected” to work in the industries 
which found employment for their fathers and mothers, and will at 
the same time serve to illustrate the growth of that great home trade 
of which no estimate can be made from direct evidence. The 
following table will provide food for reflection if we follow the advice 
of Sir Robert Giffen, and “ use statistics merely as a guide for inquiring 
into the facts that lie behind them.” The variations are, of course, 
still comparable with an increase of 12°17 per cent. in population. 
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* 
1892 Igor ao 
Males Females Males Females | Males! Females 

Accountant . ° 71930 50 9,026 2 13 — 
Actor. . 3,625 | 3,696 | 6,044) 6,443 | 67/ 74 
Agent, broker, factor . 36,288 765 | 41,108] 1,279 13 67 
Auctioneer, valuer, 

house agent . 11,740 90 | 13,934 86 3); — 
Architect - «+ | 7,823 19 | 10,775 6 | 37/ — 
Author, journalist, 

shorthand writer .| 7,485 787 9,811] 1,249 31 58 
Banker, official, clerk . | 20,793 92 | 30,069 223 44| 143 
Barrister, solicitor 19,978 _ 20,998 —_— 5 sails 
Civil and mining 

engineer . 9,605 a 11,052 - I~} — 
Civil Service (messen- 

gers, &c.) ° 35,466 789 | 57,864 1,762 63 123 
Civil Service officers, 

clerks . 31,560 8,546 | 42,475] 14,312] 30 66 
Clergymen, Church of 

England . . + | 24,232! — 255235 = 4 — 
Clerk (general) . 229,370, 17,859 | 307,889] 55,784) 34 | 212 
Commercial traveller . | 43,890 165 | 63,940 82/ 45] 121 
Cycle and motor work. | 10,965 559| 28,537 2,929 | 160 | 423 
Domestic indoor ser- 

vant - | 58,527)1,386,167 | 64,146)1, 330,783 9 /dec. 4 
Drainage service . 2,194 6; 7,189 as 227 — 
Draper, mercer . 60,671} 46,347| 67,220| 68,437] 10 47 
Druggist, chemist 20,590 1,340 | 25,343 3,105] 23] 131 
Exhibition, games -- 

service ; a 

performer 8,095 1,000] 12,516 948} 54 dec. 5 
Fruiterer, greengrocer . 30,462} 10,501} 40,706) 11,927] 33 13 
Gas-works service 30,7295 — - 47,028 3} 53 — 
Gilder, carver . 8,215 453 13,969 779| 70 70 
Goldsmith, silv ersmith, 

jeweller . 20,560 3.426 | 23,730 5,170] 15 50 
Grocer, teadealer 135577, 40,279/151,184) 42,385] 11 /dec. 8 

resser . 24,063) 1,274) 33,911] 1,745) 40| 37 

Hospital and institution 

service . - | 6,952) 15,501 | 10,653] 26,341} 53 70 
Hotel, innkeeper « | 55:173| 22,840] 76,210) 23,705| 38 3 
House and shop vant 

makers . 45455 306} 6,930 449/ 55| 46 
Insurance service - | 30,858 579| 54,013 1,375] 9t | 237 
Laundry and washing 

service . 6,912; 185,246; 8,874) 196,141} 28 5 
Minister (not Church of 

England) 10,057 — 11,572 — 15 — 

Municipal, &c. officer . 13,662 5,165 | 26,444) 10,426) 93) 101 
Musician, music master, 

singer - | 19,495] 19,111 | 20,605) 22,644 5 18 
Nurse (sick), midwife . 601} 53,057| 1,092) 67,269) 81 26 
Painter, engraver, 

sculptor (artists) 9,250 3,032 | 10,250 3,699 | 10 22 
Painter, decorator, 

glazier ‘ » [123,119 710 | 160,201 186! 30 dec. 73 








* Increase unless otherwise indicated. 
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*Increase 
1891 | _ per cent. 





Males | Females | Males | Females | Males! Females 





| 
Pawnbroker ; J 9,786' 1,683 | 10,769) 1,761 | 10 4 
Photographer . ./} 8,102 2,469 11,148 3,851) 37 55 
Physician, surgeon . | 18,936 IOI! 22,486) 212| 19 | 109 
Plumber . . «| 46,647) 226, 64,924) 115| 39 dec. 49 
Police ~ « «| 39,9211 — | 44,904, — i2| — 
Posters «tn 81,959) 4,527 | 96,488) 9,693) 17 | 114 


»» lithographic, &c. | 8,636 349 10,682 1,043 | 23] 198 
Publisher, bookseller . 11,356) 2,240} 12,235 2,553 7 14 
Schoolmaster, teacher, | 

professor, lecturer . 50,628) 144,393 58,675, 171,670] 15 18 
Scientific pursuits ‘ 1,920 42 3,176! 66 
Street seller, hawker . 42,387) 16,552. 46,941/ 14,398] 10 dec. 13 
Telegraph, telephone . | 10,599) 4,356 13,563 9,256| 28] 107 
Water-works service . 3,819) 4| 5,701 I 























* Increase unless otherwise indicated. 


There is matter for comment in most of these figures, but many 
must be left to speak for themselves. In all cases the form of the 
return is almost or quite identical in the two enumerations, and I 
have made the selection—without any regard to what the increase 
or decrease might prove to be—as representing occupations which 
indicate in greater or less degree the social condition of the com- 
munity. In nearly every case the increase has been considerably in 
excess of what the mere statistician would “ expect” after a growth 
of 12°17 per cent. in population. And one must go behind some of 
these figures to reach the salient facts. For instance, the formation 
of large firms in some of the distributing trades vitiates any a priori 
inference drawn from the total number engaged in those trades. 
Grocers and teadealers increased by only about 10 per cent., but 
there can be no doubt that the turnover in the trade increased at 
least as much as in the preceding decade, when the addition in 
number amounted to 40 per cent. Among the professions, again, 
accountancy, as every one acquainted with business must know, 
has been very far from stagnant. The small figure, and the practical 
elimination of the female, are due to the more strict definition of 
the profession. 

The fact that police and pawnbrokers have scarcely kept pace 
with the population is not a bad sign, nor will the diminution in the 
ranks of the legal profession be a subject of lamentation, either 
among lawyers or the public generally. The relative decrease in the 
clergy is a matter for the moralist to consider. I am afraid we 
cannot assume, as in the case of the police, a lessened need for their 
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services. That music and art should have been so unprogressive is 
surprising. In the profession of music and singing the women have 
overtaken and passed the men, but the total seems to indicate 
stagnation. Certainly the lyric stage has not grown in popularity 
with the dramatic. The rapid progress of the theatrical profession 
is an indubitable sign of general prosperity. As to the art of painting, 
it may have suffered from the great advance made in artistic printing, 
in which there were 30 per cent. more persons employed. This pro- 
bably represents the transfer of industry to a more remunerative form. 
A notable feature on the deficit side is the female domestic 
servant. This may be looked at from two points of view, the ability 
o employ and the willingness to serve. A survey of all the facts of 
the case excludes the former cause from consideration, except so 
far as the demand may be affected by the higher rate of remunera- 
tion which has followed from the diminished supply. It will be 
worth while to examine a little more closely this decline in domestic 
service. It may be that no part of these forbidding volumes of 
figures will better repay the attention of the student of social 
progress. The following table shows the ages of girls and women in 
domestic service, apart from those in hotels and lodging-houses : 




















bse r8gr — - cent. ae 
Aged Ioto15 . . . | 107,167 63,795 — 40 
9 t§to20. ‘ - | 449,612 | 385,613 _ 14 
9» 20t025 . «. «| 342,097 | 336,869 — | I 
» 250035 . + «| 259,513 | 269,068 3°6 ~~ 
» 35t045 . « «| 101,676 | 109,334 7°5 _ 
» 45to55 ». «~« + | 65,504 65,830 0"4 _ 
» §55to65 . .« «| 39,428 375929 _ 3°8 
»» 65 and upwards 3 21,170 16,734 -— 21 











The obvious conclusion from this is that there has been an 
improvement in the material circumstances of the classes from 
which the domestic servant is drawn. The relief in the pressure 
upon their resources finds its expression in a diminution of work at 
both ends of the scale of years. While at no age has the supply of 
servants kept step with the advance of population, there has been a 
diminution in the actual numbers at all ages below the early twenties 
and above fifty. 

One might have expected to find under the headings “ Char- 
women” and “Laundry and Washing service” some evidence of 
the means taken by the housewife to compensate for the shortage in 
the supply of domestic servants, but the charwoman has increased 
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by less than 7 per cent., and laundry and washing service by just 
under 6 per cent. Here again, however, we should have been able 
to perceive the influence of the mechanician and the engineer in 
relieving the hand-worker had the returns for 1891 been presented 
in the same form as those of the last Census (workers at home 
being now distinguished from those working for employers), for it is 
notorious that there has been a large growth in the number of steam 
laundries, where much work is done bya few hands. Of the 196,141 
females engaged in laundry and washing service at the last Census 
only 73,043 were working at home. The proportion was no doubt 
very much greater ten years earlier. 

The number of female domestic servants on the night of the 
Census was one in twenty-four of the population; in 1891 they 
were one in twenty. Had the proportion remained the same, there 
would have been about 250,000 more servants in England and 
Wales. What has become of these females, who might have been 
“expected ” with some justification to be “in service,” had the only 
question been one of opportunity for employment? Many of 
them are not working at all. The number of females ten years of 
age and upwards unoccupied or of no specified occupation was 
returned as under : 





1891 . : = - . P + 71445,660 
1901 . . ° ‘ . ° ‘ 9,017,834 
Increase . E ‘ z . . - 1,572,174 


An increase of 21 per cent. as compared with a growth in population 
of 12°17 per cent., and this notwithstanding the continuous en- 
croachment of women upon occupations formerly monopolised by 
men, an encroachment of which some striking examples will be 
found in the table given above. Going a little more into detail we 
find the following further comparisons : 











| 1891 1901 | 
ae Un- -_ | Per cent. Un- -_,| Percent. 
| occupied | Occupied | occupied | occupied ween occupied 
Females aged 10 to 15 ‘ 1,350,709 | 262,194 | 15°6 1,469,443 | 201,327 12’0 
” 15to20 .| 400,823 | 1,084,867; 73 5595197 | 1,079,424)  65°8 














In other terms the change may be put this way: There were in 
England and Wales 210,000 more girls aged ten and under twenty, 
but there were 67,000 fewer engaged in occupations. This is surely 
a development in the line of healthy progress, inconvenient though 
it may be to those who are anxious to obtain young female labour. 

Take the other end of the scale. In 1901 there were 856,681 
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females living in England and Wales aged sixty-five and upwards, 
against 766,014 in 1891. This is a much larger proportional 
increase than in the case of the young people, a fact which suggests 
further reflections of an interesting character on which I will not 
touch. The percentages may, however, be given for the information 
of those interested in the subject : 
Increase rgor over 1891. 

General population . . ‘ , . 12°17 per cent. 

Girls aged 10 to20. ly ‘ ‘ ‘ : ae « 

Women 65 and upwards. . ‘ . 056 « 


Of the 766,000 old women (sixty-five and upwards) living in 1891, 
122,411 were working for their living ; of the 856,000 living in 1901, 
only 113,332 were so engaged. 

Apart from the greater immunity of females from labour, there 
has been an extensive transference to more desirable occupations. 
A glance at some of the percentages in the foregoing table will show 
the direction in which this tendency has been working. The in- 
creasing employment of women in commercial occupations will 
be noted. Taking the whole of the employments classified as 
commercial, the number of women increased by no less than 188 
per cent. in the decade, from 20,830 to 59,944, which accounts for 
nearly 30,000 more of the “missing” females. The general and 
local government of the country, again, absorbed over 11,000 
more, the increase being from 15,040 to 26,500. Note also the 
vast development of the hospital and nursing services, a fact which 
points, I suppose, not to an increase in sickness, but to the transfer 
of labour from necessities tocomforts. In the ten years the number 
of women engaged in ministering to the needs of the sick and 
others in “hospitals and institutions” increased by nearly 11,000 
(70 per cent.), and those having outside employment in this capacity 
by 14,000. The number of lady doctors, though still small, 
doubled. 

It is sometimes said that the girls who should be employed in 
domestic service have gone into the mills. This may be true in 
some localities, but there is evidence, apart from that given above, 
that it is not true generally. The number of females employed in 
the cotton industry was only 16,000 more than in 1891, and there 
was a decline of 4,000 in those under twenty years of age. Wool 
and worsted manufacturing industries employed only 2,000 more, 
and there were 9,000 fewer girls under twenty. On the other hand, 
the more advanced work of converting the fabrics into clothing gave 
greatly increased employment, as one might expect from the larger 
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consumption of wool referred to above. This table shows the 
number of persons engaged in tailoring in the two censal years : 


1891 Igor 
Males. ‘ . ‘ : . - 119,496 119,545 
Females. . ° ° . - 89,226 117,640 


There are at least two inferences to be drawn from these figures. 
First, that a great number of females who might have been employed 
in the manufacture of woollen fabrics, having been superseded by 
improved machinery, are now working on the finished article. 
Secondly, that the output of clothes has increased more largely than 
the statistics appear to represent. For here also the machine comes 
to the aid of the hand, and while the male tailors, who may be taken 
generally to represent hand-sewing, have remained stationary, the 
machine-working females have added 28,000 to their number. 

The fallacy of measuring the progress of an industry by the 
number of persons employed in it is further illustrated by the boot 
trade, the machinery used in this industry having been greatly 
improved in recent years. The “ Fiscal Blue Book” gives the totals 
for this trade as 248,000 in 1891, and 251,000 in 1901. This 
indicates stagnation if one does not look beneath the figures. But 
does any man imagine that the manufacture of footwear has remained 
stationary, or anything like it, during the last ten years? The facts 
are altogether too patent and palpable for this, but in the absence of 
Statistics of output let us examine the supply of material. The 
following returns of imports are taken from the Statistical Abstract 
of the United Kingdom : 


Imports of leather— ey 
Undressed . ‘ ; ° ‘ ‘ 696,000 903,000 
Dressed ‘ ‘ ; ; : ‘ 267,000 412,000 

Imports of hides . ‘ . ; ‘ . 1,006,000 1,110,000 





1,969,000 2,425,000 


Here are half a million hundredweights per annum of additional 
raw material, besides any growth there may have been in the home 
supply. What became of it? Leather and hides are no more 
digestible than wool or cotton. The stuff was, of course, made 
chiefly into boots and shoes, and the people were not only able to 
buy them, except such as were sold abroad, but were able also to 
pay for 297,000 dozens which were imported in 1901. It might 
perhaps have been better—were such a thing practicable—if we 
could have imported nothing but hides, and made all our own 
leather and our own boots ; but that is not the question here. The 
point is that stationary employment does not represent stationary 
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industry, and that ad captandum talk about jam and pickles does 
not assist us to appreciate the significance of the redistribution of 
labour that has taken place. 

Many other examples might be given of the way in which labour, 
spared from the primitive industries—and spared without reducing 
the output, or the real wealth of the country—has gone to im- 
prove the conditions of existence. The Census returns teem with 
evidence, which is corroborated and amplified by every-day ex- 
perience, of the transfer of capital and labour from supplying the 
minimum requirements of mankind to the provision of those things 
needed to satisfy an ever-advancing standard of living. In the gas 
and water services, for example, we find employment increased by a 
half in this one decade. A minimum of artificial light or of water is 
a necessity, a medium supply a convenience, an abundance a luxury. 
The same may be said of houses, of furniture, of heating, of news- 
papers and other publications, of means of locomotion. The large 
increase of employment in the building trades synchronises not 
only with an advance in all kinds of commercial and industrial 
occupations, but also with an all-round improvement in the dwellings 
of the people. This is proved by the census of tenements.' Build- 
ing, indeed, is a test of general progress, for it touches both industrial 
and social life at many points, and, the occupation being but slightly 
affected by mechanical innovations, the number employed is a tolerable 
measure of the work done. We may therefore attach special signifi- 
cance to the fact that in this wonderful decade the number of persons 
engaged in the building trades increased by one third, from 701,000 
to 945,000. Furniture is not a bad index of comfort. There can be 
no statistics of output, but here again employment may be taken as 
a measure of it, although there has been sufficient development in 
wood-working machinery to indicate a larger advance of production 
than of employment, In these trades there were 121,000 persons 
engaged in 1901, an increase of 20 per cent. in the decade, and in 
twenty years that increase was just about 50 per cent. 

Very significant, too, is the development in printing. This must 
be, in a general way, too obvious to the man in the street to need 
much demonstration. But does he recognise the evidence it affords 
of the increased spending capacity of the people, or realise what is 
meant by the transfer to it of labour which the statistician “ expects ” 


1 Mr. Crackanthorpe points out that in 1891 there were in London 174,500 
tenements consisting of a single room, and connects the fact inferentially with the 
decline in agriculture. The connection disappears when we find that in 1901 the 
number had decreased to 149,500. 
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to find employed in the older industries? The printing trades are 
rather differently classified in the two census returns, but the Fiscal 
Blue Book gives the number engaged in printing and bookbinding 
as follows: 1901, 149,000; 1891, 121,000 ; 1881, 88,000, an increase 
of close upon 25 per cent. in ten years, and of 77 per cent. in twenty 
years. Nevertheless employment certainly lags behind production. 
Great advances have been made in the last twenty years in machinery 
both for type-setting and printing, and the increase in the literary 
output during the last decade was probably at least four times 25 
per cent. This can be tested by the imports of material, which 
were as under: 








me 1891 1901 Increase 
cwt. cwt. per cent, 
Imports of ae a 4 a 1,711,000 3»790,000 122 
BS millboard, &c.. 1,165,000 2,490,000 114 
ie paper making 
material . - | 8,800,000 | 13,480,000 53 




















A marvellous growth is here indicated in a trade which depends 
for its vitality upon the surplus men have after providing for the 
ordinary needs of their daily life. Superficial conclusions have been 
drawn from the large increase in the imports of paper, but can 
we expect to draw from abroad only the crudest material of our 
industries? And how many are dependent upon the wide diffusion 
of literature: authors, journalists, booksellers, stationers, type- 
founders, ink manufacturers, makers of machinery, and all who 
supply them ? 

And this suggests finally the vast interests associated with the 
manufacture of machinery. Unfortunately the difference of classifi- 
cation adopted in the last Census—a change well worth making, 
as most of the changes are, though inconvenient for the moment 
—renders comprehensive comparisons impossible. The Blue Book 
gives Machine-making and Shipbuilding as one of the great in- 
dustries, but does not attempt to compare the figures of 1891 and 
1901, giving those of the earlier year only. Still, itis not necessary to 
ignore altogether this highly important branch of British trade. Mr. 
Schooling could easily have found means to make an estimate had 
it suited his purpose to do so. The same methods of enumeration 
were used in 1881 as in 1891, and during that decade the number 
of workmen in the group increased from 217,000 to 292,000, or 
34 per cent. There is no reason to doubt that the same ratio of 
increase was maintained in the succeeding decade. If this be so, 
the trade gave employment to about 100,000 more men, and we 
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may look without excessive alarm upon evidence that we are depend- 
ing more upon the foreigner for the crude work of converting ore 
into iron and steel. In the absence of a group figure for “ Machine- 
making and Shipbuilding,” two lines in which the classification is 
practically unaltered may be taken as typical. They are: 














_ | 1891 1gor bonne 
Fitters and turners! . ‘ ‘ | 87,510 159,173 81 
Tool-makers ‘ 11,992 16,395 36 





The remarkable increase shown in the first line suggests that there 
has been an even greater advance in the higher branches of the iron 
trade than that which occurred in the preceding inter-censal period. 

The decline in the agricultural industry opens up questions only 
collaterally related to the distribution of labour, so far as this is 
a question of opportunity for remunerative employment. Those 
who remain on the land have higher wages than their fathers had, 
and work and live under better conditions, yet the farmers have 
great difficulty in obtaining hands—a proof that there is more 
attractive work to be found elsewhere. Nevertheless, the reduced 
production of wealth from the soil, and the transfer of many 
thousands of people to occupations less suited to the growth of 
a hardy and healthy race, furnish matter for grave reflection. 

How is it, finally, that so many workers can be spared from what 
I have called the primitive industries to engage in those callings 
which add to the comfort and convenience of all classes? It is, of 
course, due in the first place to the aid given by steam and electricity, 
guided in their service to mankind by mechanical invention, and so 
far as this is the cause the whole civilised world shares in the advan- 
tage. But another cause special to ourselves is that we have the 
entire globe in which to buy whatever we want at the lowest price 
anybody will take, and can receive it without any artificial enhance- 
ment of the cost; and in addition to this we obtain every year 
commodities worth something approaching £ 200,000,000 in exchange 
for “invisible exports,” that is to say, without having to send out 
any of our own products to pay for them. 


JAMES SYKES. 


* The definition in 1891 was “ fitters and turners (engine and machine) ;” in 


1901 it was ‘‘erector, fitter, turner,” under the heading ‘ Engineering and 
machine-making.” 
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BROAD-ACRE SPRINGTIME. 


UCKOO! cuckoo! through glades new clothed with a fresh 
golden verdure the notes echo amid the twittering and 
singing of nesting birds, the musical hum of insects, the sounds of 
waving branches and rustling leaves, the babbling of springs and 
brooks, all harmonising in one of the grand melodies of nature. 

From the spinney on the hill stretch long slopes of springing 
corn, their bright green showing against the brown-red of the fallow, 
over which the lapwings skim, and where the rooks settle as they fly 
down from their nests amid the high branches of the trees. 

Spring has commenced, and we revel in its fresh glory amidst the 
fields and lanes of that pleasant land stretching back from the waters 
of one of old Drayton’s streams. Everything is new; it is the 
waking up of all nature to the glories and pleasures of its coming 
seasons. 

There is heard on all sides that subtle sound of growth, that 
murmur of awakening, that gladsome sense of novelty, that spring- 
ing up of everything, as one views the gradual advancement of 
nature in all around. 

Now, before all other times, it brings home to us that one of the 
grandest gifts bestowed on mankind is that of an observant mind, 
a mind capable of receiving and enjoying the natural impressions 
observed on all hands. 

One gladly realises and delights in the words of the sweet 
Hebrew poet : 

Lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone. 


The flowers appear on the earth, the time of the singing of birds has come, 
And the voice of the turtle is heard in the land. 


Away up in the clear air that rippling trill of the lark reminds us 
of the “time of the singing,” whilst from every budding hedgerow, 
from every green tufted branch, the carols of “ feathered Minne- 
singers ” fill the air with a glad and joyous melody. 

From the foot of the blackthorn, now a mass of gauzy silver 
bloom, the bright yellow and vivid green of the celandine and the 
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white stars of the stitchwort peep out from amid the new springing 


S. 

The elm has finished blossoming, and green buds appear on 
every twig, while among the branches a flock of noisy starlings 
chatter unceasingly. The fields lie covered with a spangled veil of 
daisies, the edges dotted with golden dandelions, like a border of 
sequins, and in many a stretch of velvety pasture 


The cowslips wan, that hang the pensive head, 


shake their lemon-coloured bells in glad -adornment of Nature’s 
beauteous being. 

By the margin of the pools many a clump of marsh marigolds 
unfold their shining discs, and stepping in and out among the 
leaves, with a quick nod and flick offits tail, taking a view of every- 
thing around, the dainty form of a water-wagtail—the village child’s 
“Nanny! Nanny! wash tail ”—is sure to be seen. 

The rivulets are getting noisy, flushed with the warm spring 
rains, and overflow with twisting eddies, winding their way through 
the meadow-lands, and submerging the clumps of rushes and cowgrass 
within an area of a foot or two on either bank, and then dashing 
gaily down a stony slope to join the quieter but deeper course at 
the foot of the tall limestone crags, where the water flows almost 
noiselessly with scarce a ripple, a sliding sheet of dark green, still yet 
swift, full of the promise of a river ahead. 

The masses of limestone piled above are reflected in the mirror 
beneath, and above all is a real spring sky, a clear yet dazzling blue, 
over which fleecy clouds chase each other the livelong day, or rest 
awhile to let the sun give full benefit to the basking earth. 

The crags, which have stood white and almost bare to the touch 
of winter, have now flushed all over with delicate early colours. 
The buds appear on the masses of biting stonecrop nestling in every 
cranny and spreading over every ledge. Some yellow spikes of 
toadflax show golden against the white limestone, and at the foot of 
every crag the tender green of the young nettles is interspersed with 
early white blooms. 

Up and down the face of the rock, over the crest, round and 
about, clattering and chattering, a flock of jackdaws hold everlasting 
arguments, flapping down noisily from their nests in the crevices of 
the topmost rocks to sway to and fro on a long and delicate birch 
bough and flutter excitedly amid the golden leaves. 

Through a cleft in the limestone a glimpse is caught of a 
village beyond, nestling in the woodside and sloping down the hill 
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to the valley below. The red-tiled roofs and grey walls, with an old 
church standing out boldly, lie framed on three sides with the green 
of meadowlands, and on the fourth with the darker colour of the 
oak wood, which spreads away to right and left on the crest of 
the hill. 

On the brow of the opposite slope some farm buildings stand 
bare against the brilliant sky, while, from behind, the smoke of a 
threshing machine slowly rises, and is carried by the breeze across 
the valley. 

The crags grow less mighty, and the green sward asserts itself 
more as the stream winds its course, till at length it is crossed bya 
roadway, one of those wild-looking high-banked roadways where the 
tall hedges nod from a slope higher than your shoulder, and where 
the new green of the ground-ivy, twisting in and out amid the 
gnarled thorn roots, half hides and half reveals the modest shrinking 
beauty of the violet. 

And like clusters of stars the primroses deck the banks in all 
their glory, and early blossoms of red and white campions assist in 
beautifying the spot. 

The rains have left the roadway clean, and white masses of 
limestone crop out at many intervals, for this is a country of stone, 
a country with a beauty all its own. 

The stream has widened on the other side of the road, and flows 
alongside the boundary wall of a noble park, where mighty oaks 
with twisted limbs clothed in new yellow-green leaves are dotted 
over a sward of dazzling green stretching as far as one can see, 
a sight not witnessed in any other land in the world than England, 


‘and seen at its best in old Yorkshire, the county of the “ broad 


acres.” 

The graceful forms of a herd of fallow deer move quietly along 
cropping the sweet growth, and with a sudden scurry a hare, 
startled by our vicinity, darts away at tremendous speed to reach the 
shelter of some gorse bushes further away under the wall. 

A large belt of woodland commences on the far side of the 
stream—great oaks and hazel copses, on which latter the green 
clusters give promise of autumn “nutting,” and nearer the ground 
the delicate opening fronds peep out from the brown broken masses 
of last year’s bracken. 

A chorus of angry twitterings rises from the hedgerows at the 
roadside, as a flock of sparrows fly from the green cornlands and 
take shelter in the thorn bushes, and we suddenly catch sight of a 
solitary hawk which has risen from the trees at the wood corner, and, 
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after circling round for ashort space, sees something else which 
attracts its attention, and darts away to again hang stationary, finally 
dropping like a stone to a distant meadow. 

From where the road crosses the crest of the upland, the 
country stretches away beyond into a dreamy hazy distance; 
clumps of woodland dot the landscape, and here and there the 
red roof of a farmhouse stands out, a splash of colour on the clear 
scene. 

Further along the way, with a great whirr of wings, a partridge 
rises from the enjoyment of a dust bath where the warm sun has 
dried the sandy soil between the cart ruts, and after a short flight 
drops in a neighbouring field, near the spot, probably, where its mate 
is hatching her brood, fearless and very tame, for it is some months 
yet before September. 

The cart track winds down the opposite slope into a long 
straggling village, through which another streamlet murmurs along- 
side the roadway, fills the millpool, with its protecting grey wall 
spangled with golden lichen, and continues its winding course till it 
enters the woodland which stretches away to the western horizon, 
rising gradually, tier upon tier, remains of that mighty forest 
which, centuries back, covered almost entirely this portion of the 
country. 

There the dark green of the Scotch fir shows up vividly the 
golden splendour of the early beech leaves and the opening buds of 
the hawthorn, and the black and white plumage of a magpie flashes 
through the feathery foliage of the larch. 

From high up among the branches comes the incessant cawing 
of rooks, while lower down the blackbirds and thrushes hop about 
from bough to bough, whistling softly to their mates now in the 
midst of the hatching season. 

From the edge of the wood, as one stands and gazes over the 
undulating pastures, the bleat of lambs comes faintly from the 
direction of the home paddock, the ploughman calls to his “ team 
afield,” and whistles cheerily along the new-turned furrow, a wood- 
pigeon bursts with a flutter from the trees behind, winging its flight 
through “the sky’s vast vault ”—all combining to create this loveliest 
of seasons, the early springtime. 

And how to describe the beauty of the woodland carpet, on all 
sides a sheet of dazzling blue of all shades, as the sun glints in 
through the foliage overhead and lightens up the azure stretches, 
or where dark shadows are cast by the gnarled trunks and screens of 
branches? The blue-bell, the wild hyacinth, is blooming in all its 
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heaven-sent splendour, for it appears to have borrowed of the colour 
of the spring sky to beautify the earth. 

There is no sight, to my mind, more beautiful in English wood- 
land scenery, no sight more suggestive of springtime, than this wealth 
of blooms, these millions of azure bells, which down the long vistas 
of trees brighten up the more sombre depths, and lend an air of light- 
some joyousness to the scene. They appear the very essence of 
the season. 

An old boundary wall, almost ruined, breaks the belt of trees in 
this wood, and forms a pleasant resting-place. The crumbling stones 
have a rich velvety covering of lichens and moss, while over all the 
brambles spread and cling, wearing their spring blooms—those delicate 
white flowers with the almost unnoticeable pink flush, the dark 
maroon stems with their spiky armament, the new thorns, however, 
being still too soft to startle the unwary examiner—holding the ancient 
‘stonework together, and assisting the ivy to keep up the semblance 
-of a wall. 

Where the trees open out on the meadow-land, with a fringe of 
hazel and gorse bushes, a keeper leans against the wall, with his gun 
under his arm and his dog at his feet, and, as we come up, tells us 
not to go down by the opposite hedgerows, as there are one or 
two nesting partridges about, and he does not want the birds to be 
disturbed. 

“ There'll be a soight o’ birds, come this September,” says the 
old man, “an’ it’s been a noice open season for ’em so far” ; and 
after repeating the caution concerning the hedgerow, he strolls 
away down the side of the wood, his dog coming to heel, following 
its master quietly, yet on the alert for anything in the way of “ fur or 
feather.” 

We retrace our steps a little and take another pathway, and in a 
clearing come upon a disused quarry with a moss-grown rail round 
the edge, its sides hung with brambles and grasses, the face of the 
stone glowing with many colours and streaked with moisture oozing 
from the soil above. The bottom of the quarry is some feet deep in 
water, and as we lean on the rail and drop a pebble into the pool, 
there is a second splash, and a long V-shaped ripple shows a water-rat 
crossing one corner. The sleek shining body slides quickly over 
a ledge of stone and disappears into a hole in the softer clayey slope 
on the further side, where was once the cart track from the quarry. 

Beyond here is a corner of the wood with a stream murmuring in 
the bottom, hidden in tussocks of grass and overhanging masses of 
dead bracken, and breaking out into a pasture, through which it 
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meanders, first forming a pool near the foot of a tall ash tree, the 
leaves of which are well advanced—if anything, more so than those of 
the oaks around, when, if there is any truth in the old country saying, 
“The oak before the ash, splash! The ash before the oak, choke !” 
we must anticipate a hot summer. 

Just beyond this fine old tree, under cover of a thorn hedge, is a 
straw-thatched shed, in front of which a mare stands basking in the 
warm sunlight, blinking lazily as she watches a foal, her offspring, 
disporting itself near the pool. The youngster, which is just feeling 
its feet, its young heart doubtless gladdened by the beauty of the 
day, is prancing around, performing uncouth antics and getting into 
absurd positions, on which its mother looks with a mild and lenient 
gaze, remembering a springtide some years back when she too was 
young. 

At the end of the pasture lie the osier beds, with the new shoots 
springing up from the moist red loam, and being reflected in the small 
waterways which intersect the boggy land. There is the harvest of 
the watercress gatherer, and the young leaves and succulent stems of 
the cresses are covering the surface of the wider stream flowing down 
one side of the beds. 

Up the opposite field slope, a drill is going slowly across the rich 
land, dropping its rows of seed, with a harrow following its course, 
pulling the earth over the precious treasure. A boy leads the old 
horse which is pulling the harrow, his attention divided between his 
charge and the doings of his dog, a sable collie, which is hunting in 
the hedge-bottoms for what it can find. 

Whirr ! whirr! and with a tremendous noise and bustle a hen 
pheasant rises into the air from her nest among the dead grasses 
and thorn roots, while the dog starts back, rather dismayed at having 
caused this disturbance. 

Here, amid the rich grass of the banksides and in many a 
sheltered spot in the fields, is seen that beautiful flower, too rarely 
observed, the wild daffodil, the golden petals of which wave gaily in 
the spring breezes. It is found in clumps, blowing freely, though 
scarcely undisturbed, for the village children know of its existence, 
and the buds are picked, long before they are open very often, and 
placed in pots of water to open there, as they will do, and beautify 
the cottage windows and mantelpieces, often being then sent in 
bundles to the market towns to bring in a few pence for the little 
gatherers. 

It is a beautiful flower, and nowhere e.se have 1 seen it growing 
- wild in such profusion as in this portion of the “broad acres.” I 
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have walked long distances to see it, bringing to my mind the lines 
of Mary Howitt in her poem, “ My Garden,” where the child 


Walked a dozen miles to find 
The true wild daffodilly. 


In the cool of the evening, when the quaint street of the old village 
lies calmly under the luminous sky, when 


The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 


and when the early swallows circle round the mossy stones of the 
church and twitter gaily on returning to their last year’s quarters, we 
stroll quietly through the deepening shadows. 

In the cottage gardens and in the square grassy orchards the fruit 
trees are covered with a wealth of tinted bloom, the beams of the 
setting sun gilding each petal with a golden radiance, while from the 
patches of flowers on either side of the clean stone pathway to the 
little gate, the pale yellow of the primrose and often the sweet scent 
of the white violet-—of which dear old Bacon says that “of all others 
it yields the sweetest smell in the air”—gladden the senses of the 
passers-by. 

The goodwife comes down to the gate and pulls up a root of 
grass from among the golden brown of the gillyflowers, and, shading 
her eyes with her hand, gazes down the street for the returning figure 
of her husband. She sees him turn the corner with his coat thrown 
over his shoulder, while his youngest toddles delightedly up to 
him and catches for support at the lappet of his waistcoat. 

We follow the path across the fields to the foot of a well-known 
slope covered with prickly gorse and broom, amid the impenetrable 
armament of which Master Reynard has his home, and whither many 
a lover of hunting, escaped from the smoke and bustle of the great 
manufacturing towns, has come for his weekly run, when the hillside 
has echoed to the cracking of whips and 


The joyous music of the noisy pack, 


But it is not for that reason we now come to a standstill, for the 
branches around seem to quiver and the air throb with melody, as a 
thrush perched on the topmost spray of a silver birch pours forth 
from its swelling throat a vesper hymn to its Creator. We listen 
until this delicious strain is ended, and then silently continue along 
the path among some scattered whin bushes, through which a rabbit 
scurries away as we disturb it by our approach. 

Now we skirt the belt of woodland, and the deepening shadows 
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are thrown across the velvety tussocks of grass. The soft cooing of 
wood-pigeons falls on the ear with a calm restful sound, and a 
stream ripples musically close by, while across the valley comes the 
sound of bells, mingled with the hollow tramp of a horse from the 
distant highway. 

But with a harsh cry a blackbird darts amid the sheltering under- 
growth, and immediately the magpies take alarm and circle round 
their nearly completed nest, chattering away in angry chorus. 

Matters gradually quieten down, and an owl rising from the 
gnarled trunk of a pollard elm, from behind the bracken-roofed 
keeper’s hut, wings its noiseless flight, black against the pale beams 
of the moon which now gain the ascendency in the western sky. 

We emerge from the shade of the trees, and standing by the stile 
are silent for a time, gazing at the scene before us. 

There is a feeling and aspect of perfect quietude, and 


All the air a solemn stillness holds, 


broken only by the twitter of a bird on its nest, the distant bark of a 
dog in the village beyond, or the call of a partridge from the grasses 
on the upland. 

Stars begin to twinkle in all parts of the heavens, and the fields, 
the brook, the old covert, and the distant hills rest calmly under the 
placid moonlight, while 

The moon grows queenlier in mid-space 
When the sky darkens, and her cloud-wrapt car 
Thrills with intenser radiance from afar 


. 


O’er water-daisies and wild waifs of spring. 
And we wend our way silently and thoughtfully homewards. 


HAROLD WILD. 
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PROVERBS: 
THEIR WIT AND WISDOM, PITH AND POINT. 


ROVERBS have been likened to hotel slippers, as being roomy, 

old, and assorted. They are roomy in that, even upon one 

subject, various phrases will express divergent views. They are old, 

because an absolutely new proverb is impossible ; it must have 

endured the handling of generations. They are assorted, for they 

are manifold in number, and crystallise the wit, the observation, and 
the experience, not only of many minds, but of many races. 

An adage, an axiom, a saw, a saying—call it as we please—has in 
it one or more of the elements of proverbial wisdom, but a pure pro- 
verb combines these elements, and is perfect in proportion to the 
number of qualities so absorbed. If there be one virtue it ought to 
possess more than another, it is perhaps that of brevity and con- 
ciseness. “ Hiders are good finders” is an apt instance. “He 
plays well that wins” is another. It must also contain wisdom ; the 
wisdom may be worldly and sometimes selfish, but almost without 
exception proverbs are moralists : “ Better suffer ill than do ill” is 
a case in point. ‘“Hasten leisurely”—in Latin, Festina lente— 
Erasmus used to speak of as the “King of adages.” Another desir- 
able quality is that of imagination. ‘“ Blushing is virtue’s colour” is 
from this point of view full of beauty and insight. So is the sentence, 
“Grey hairs are death’s blossoms.” 

To say that a proverb must be popular is to state a truism; with- 
out adoption by the mass of the people, a saying cannot attain to the 
dignity of a proverb. When so adopted, it comes to have more weight 
than law: “Custom makes law.” In Spain, the land of proverbs par 
excellence, a proverb well introduced is as decisive of an argument as 
a bet in England. With kindred esteem of its value, they say in the 
Yoruba country of West Africa, “A proverb is the horse of con- 
versation ; when conversation flags, a proverb revives it.” 

Wit and humour add spice to the proverb. Note how much is 
expressed by the phrase, “In the kingdom of blind men, the one- 
eyed is king;” or again, “ You can’t make a silk purse out of a 
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sow’s ear”; or “The coo may want her tail yet ”—a Scotch reminder 
of the truth that a man who denies a favour may one day want it 
himself. 

A proverb is the richer for being allegorical. See what depth of 
meanness is expressed in the remark, “It is a base thing to tear a 
dead lion’s beard off.” What realms of comparison are suggested by 
such simple truths as “ A little bird wants but a little nest,” “It is 
hard to shave an egg,” “‘ Feather by feather the goose is plucked,” 
“ An inch in a man’s nose is much,” ‘“ Muffled cats are not good 
mousers” ! 

A soupcon of puzzledom flavours the proverb; but if there is so 
much of the riddle as to necessitate prolonged scrutiny, investigation, 
or argument, the charm vanishes. ‘One hair of a woman draws 
more than a team of oxen” is not literally true, but cannot well be 
denied. The Spanish saying, “ He leaves nothing in his inkstand,” 
can be highly appreciated when it is explained to mean the man who 
has told all he knows, even to the point of tedium. In the Talmud 
it is written, ‘ Cut off his head, but mind you don’t kill him.” 

There are two artificial aids which widen the use of a proverb— 
rhyme and alliteration, but these are not essentials. “A friend in 
need is a friend indeed” combines both. This is more lengthy but 
not so good :— 

Remember, man, and keep in mind, 
A faithful friend is hard to find. 


There is sound advice in the distich :— 


Be always as merry as ever you can, 
For no one delights in a sorrowful man. 


A far better proverb is found in the lines :— 


Give and spend, 
And God will send. 


Among scores of alliterative similes may be quoted the follow- 

ing :— 
As busy as a bee. 
As clear as crystal. 
As cold as charity. 
As fit as a fiddle. 
As hungry as a hawk. 
As mad as a March hare. 
As plump as a partridge. 
As proud as a peacock, 
As soft as silk. 
As warm as wool. 
As weak as water. 
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Recurrence of consonant or sound certainly helps the memory. 
‘Better bend than break.” “Fast bind, fast find.” ‘*A woman’s 
mind and winter wind change oft.” “ Plaster thick and some will 
stick.” 

We probably hate proverbs as much as we like them, not only 
because they often sting our consciences by their truthfulness, as in 
the Talmud saying, “Commit a sin twice, and you will think it 
perfectly allowable,” but because of the offensive use a neighbour or 
companion may make of a common saying. The cap may fit the 
hearer, and if he takes umbrage at its use he shows plainly that he 
has fitted it. Very mischievous, indeed, and cutting are some 
proverbial utterances. The fair sex can hardly be expected to 
appreciate the ungallant Germans, who say, * A bag of fleas is easier 
to keep guard over than a woman.” The Scotch dictum is 
emphatic : 

It’s an ugly lass that’s never kissed, 
And a silly body that’s never missed. 


An obstinate man would not be greatly pleased to hear that “ A wise 
man changes his mind—a fool never.” 

After all, the real essence of a proverb lies in its homely state- 
ment of the flattest, dullest, most unquestionable truth. Although 
it shall present but one side of a picture, state only a partial 
truth instead of the whole truth, it must be, so far as it goes, 
undeniably accurate. No one can deny that “ Three can hold their 
peace if two be away.” Hardly less certain is the statement that “A 
cheerful look makes a dish a feast.” It can scarcely be questioned 
that “The dog gnaws the bone because he cannot swallow it,” or 
that “ A married man turns his staff into a stake.” 

Such sentences as the following are not only good proverbs in 
that they are fresh and sparkling, but because of the self-evident 
truths they express: “ Lips, however rosy, must be fed,” “ No flying 
without wings,” “ No man can call again yesterday,” “The honey is 
sweet, but the bee stings.” Regarded merely as bald statements of 
fact, they might match with ten thousand other facts, such as “ The 
moon is white” or “ The sky is black,” but looking below the surface 
we realise that there is a difference. Men in general have detected 
in the antithesis of sweet honey and the bee’s sting an analogy to 
life, whose sweets are often tinged with bitterness. Thus the half- 
dozen words epitomise an hour’s homily, and, because of their 
brevity and picturesqueness, leave an unfading impression on mind 
and memory. 
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One other characteristic may be noted of some proverbs—their 
originally local reference. “It’s a far cry to Lochow,” in the first 
place, simply perpetuated a Scotchman’s remark on the distance to 
the next town ; now it is current coin to express the user’s opinion 
that such and such a journey is far longer than appears at first sight. 
“ Hobson’s choice,” more than two centuries ago, referred to the 
only hack which remained in an ostler’s stable when all other horses 
were gone ; but to-day it is one of the most frequent exclamations 
used by men having absolutely no alternative. 

Perhaps the larger proportion of wise and clever sayings is lost 
in antiquity ; and in many cases, so far as they can be traced, the 
substance, if not the exact terms of expression, has originated 
independently among various nations. Take, for instance, the 
phrase, “ Liars should have good memories,” which is found in 
every land. Its origin is so remote that even Jerome called it old. 
The phrase in the Acts, “It is hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks,” appeared long before in the Odes of the Greek poet Pindar, 
in which the line occurs, “It is hard for thee to kick against the 
goad.” The New Testament phrase, “Evil communications 
corrupt good manners,” is taken exactly from an old Greek comedy, 
which either Paul knew or must have heard repeated in common 
speech. Similarly, the expression in the Sermon on the Mount, 
“If he ask a fish will he give him a serpent?” corresponds to an 
earlier Greek expression, “A scorpion for a perch.” The same 
antecedent origin may be shown for such excellent proverbs as 
“Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,” and “ Cast not your 
_ pearls before swine.” 

In thus tracing the qualities which proverbs must possess, less or 
more, we have by no means exhausted the list. No one proverb 
can include all, but that is the most striking which includes brevity 
and conciseness, insight and common use, wit and humour, allegory 
and mystery, alliteration and rhyme, truthfulness and application. 
No wonder that with such excellences proverbs should have 
been defined as ‘‘ Wisdom in brief,” as “ Life compressed into a few 
sentences,” as “ Foundlings of a nation’s wit,” and as “Children of 
experience.” Fuller said they contained “much matter in few 
words,” and Lord John Russell aptly described them as “the wit of 
one man and the wisdom of many.” Lord Chesterfield advised his 
son that “no man of fashion ever uses a proverb ;” but Lord Bacon 
had, at an earlier day, called them “the edge tools of speech which 
cut and penetrate the knots of business and affairs.” 

The comparison of proverbs to hotel slippers because of their 
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assortment is more than usually accurate. Of the didactic class 
there is a very large number. It is more easy to accept in theory 
than in practice the advice, “ Better suffer a greater evil than do a 
little one.” Many would prefer not to be reminded that it is 
“ Better to be alone than in bad company,” and, if they were able to 
appreciate its subtlety, would yet resent the injunction, ‘Consider 
not pleasures as they come, but as they go.” Equally valuable is the 
suggestion that “ Contradiction should awaken attention, not passion.” 
With this may be coupled the axiom, “ No man can guess in cold 
blood what he may do in a passion.” In days when plenipotentiaries 
and governors are at the mercy of the telegraph, and Cabinet chiefs 
direct minute details thousands of miles away, the old saw may be 
recalled, “Send a wise man on an errand, and say nothing to him.” 
Ladies shopping might wear on their bracelets the inscription, “On 
a good bargain think twice.” Many impatient men would scorn the 
theory, ‘“‘ He that would have what he hath not, should do that he 
doth not.” No word is needed to introduce the following : 


Be content, the sea hath fish enough. 

Be ever vigilant, but never suspicious. 

Be slow in choosing, but slower in changing. 

Be slow to promise, but quick to perform. 

The best throw upon the dice is to throw them away. 


Some proverbs are dogmatic assertions, in the main true, yet open 
to argument since many exceptions might be furnished to the rules 
they interpret. “ Ignorance is the mother of impudence” is often a 
fact ; but the child in this case must have many parents, for some are 
impudent who are not ignorant. “Ill got, ill spent,” might be 
proved a thousand times ; but it would be hard to say that prosperous 
brewers who build cathedrals, or rich monopolists who endow 
universities, have misspent their wealth. “Denying a fault doubles 
it” is rather hard, for example, on the man who is unconscious of 
the fault. Yet if the word “ wilfully” were added to the sentence, 
the phrase would be less effective. It is only by way of symbolism 
that “ Fields have eyes and hedges ears,” though there is more of 
literalism in the sturdy declaration that “Good bargains are pick- 
pockets.” You would hardly get the woman to believe that who had 
bought a length of dress material at less than half its value. 

Would it not be easy to question the accuracy of the laconic 
utterance, “ Grasp all, lose all” ? and here and there would be found 
an example to prove that not “All doors open to courtesy.” We 
shall perhaps all agree that “‘He who seeks trouble never misses,” 
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and that “ He is poor indeed who can promise nothing.” It is well 
understood that “Idle folks have least leisure,” and the trade itself 
probably originated the idea that “He’s not the best carpenter who 
makes the most chips.” But we cannot always be certain that “ He 
who rises first is first dressed.” 

Some one has observed that proverbs are like legal maxims, there 
being always one to cancel the force of another. Else how can we 
reconcile the two statements, “Long absent, soon forgotten,” 
“ Absence makes the heart grow fonder”? Each of us could probably 
prove the truth of both maxims. Of quite another type is the 
thoughtful saying, ‘‘ He may freely receive courtesies who knows how 
to requite them ;” for a man who is always bestowing help or favour 
need not hesitate to receive one or the other. Giving suggests gold, 
and we are reluctantly compelled to admit truth in the gibe that 
“Gold goes in at every gate excepting heaven’s.” It is only 
partially true that “Good clothes open all doors.” With some 
qualification, too, the saying may stand, “A constant guest is never 
welcome.” Reflection on this might lead some persons to make 
fewer visits, and would seem to explain a certain coolness in the host 
or hostess which is more easily felt than described. ‘“ Delays are 
dangerous ” reminds us again of the one-sidedness of proverbs. Nor 
is it always true that “A wonder lasts but nine days.” It may not 
last so long. 

“Comparisons are odious,” says one proverb, but proverbs are 
full of them. The wealthy leisured class could hardly be expected 
to appreciate the antithesis, “Poor men seek meat for their 
stomachs, rich men stomach for their meat,” nor the fine lady the 
rather rough declaration, “ Better go to heaven in rags than to hell in 
embroidery.” Some other ladies might not immediately see the force 
of the observation that “ There’s but an hour in a day between a 
good housewife and a had,” though they would probably agree that 
“ Cutting out well is better than sewing up well.” It is an acute but 
sad truth that “ Praise makes good men better, and bad men worse”; 
and in the very front rank of good proverbs stands the statement, 
Gratitude is the least of virtues, but ingratitude the worst of vices.” 
Many of the elements a proverb should contain are found in the 
suggestive line, ‘Craft must have clothes, but truth loves to go 
naked.” In describing that which is incongruous, as, for example, a 
negro in white gloves, there is humour in the expression, “ It is much 
like a blacksmith with a white silk apron,” except the smith should 
chance to be a Freemason. It is not very cheering to the man in 
deep trouble to learn that “Hope is a good breakfast, but a bad 
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supper,” for surely nothing is more likely to give him a good night’s 
rest than the glamorous prospect which hope promises for the 
morrow. All will agree that “A courageous foe is better than a 
cowardly friend.” 

A different spirit enters into such counsels as “To forget a wrong 
is the best revenge”; “ For a flying enemy make a silver bridge,” a 
pretty phrase. The play upon words does not hide the beauty 
of the truth that “Catholic charity makes us members of the 
catholic church.” There is also an element of depth in the Scotch 
saying, “‘ Kindness will keep when it canna gang.” It is a better 
truth than rhythm, “Great almsgiving lessens no man’s living.” 
The following may be commended to misers : “If the niggard should 
once taste the sweetness of giving, he’d give all away.” Charles 
Dickens writ large that truth in the “ Christmas Carol.” But such 
conversions are rare, for, as the Italians tell us, “ Avarice increases 
with wealth.” We all know, in regard to the miser, that “ He'll flaya 
flint,” and that “ His money comes from him like drops of blood.” 
It is a sad but true reflection that “ Riches have made more men 
covetous than covetousness hath made men rich.” 

Sturdy, plain, practical common sense belongs to a large class of 
popular sayings, such as 

Better some of a pudding than none of a pie. 
He that hath a head of wax must not walk in the sun, 


He that lies with the dogs rises with fleas. 
He pulls with a long rope that waits for another’s death. 


The flavour of cynicism was sure to communicate itself to some 
proverbial expressions. He was clearly a pessimist who first said, “I 
wept when I was born, and every day shows why.” It was surely no 
friend to the medical profession who declared that “ God heals and 
the physician hath the thanks.” It would not be amiss if there 
were gratitude to both, but “ Vows made in storms are forgotten in 
calms.” What woman-hater was it who said, “ Nothing dries sooner 
thanatear”? A thousand sponsors stand for a truth which is some- 
times forgotten, ‘‘ No viper so little but hath its venom.” Whata 
world we live in if it be true that “He who resolves to deal with 
none but honest men must leave off dealing ” ! 

There are some proverbs which, by extolling endurance, may 
lend nerve to men. That is a stately deliverance, “ Calamity is the 
touchstone of a brave mind”; it tends to make a feeble man 
ashamed of his cowardice, and to justify another dictum that “ He 
bears misery best who hides it most.” Seneca long ago said, 
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“Light cares speak ; great ones are dumb.” While it is true that 

“ A stout heart crushes ill-luck,” we ought not to forget that “‘ Many 

an honest man stands in need of help that has not the face to 
it.” 

Fools and their folly are the butt of many a gibe in proverbial lore. 
In olden times it took a very clever man to play the part of the pro- 
fessional fool, even as it does nowadays to be a circus clown, and one 
proverb rightly declares that “ A fool may give a wise man counsel.” 
Another says that “ None is a fool always, everyone sometimes.” 
But as far back as Solomon’s time it was written, ‘“‘ The legs of the 
lame are not equal ; so is a parable in the mouth of fools.” Neces- 
sarily the date was subsequent which gave birth to the quip, 
“London Bridge was made for wise men to go over and fools to go 
under.” Although “A great man’s foolish sayings pass for wise 
ones,” his was not a small mind who spoke of certain unwise folk 
as “Like the tailor who sewed for nothing, and found thread him- 
self.” “The wise man knows a fool, but a fool doth not know the 
wise man.” We all know that “Clowns are best in their own 
company, but gentlemen are best everywhere.” 

According to many a bitter adage, the distance between fools and 
lovers is not great. But there is another class of proverbs far more 
sympathetic to the tender passion. “He that hath love in his 
breast hath spurs at his heels” ; “Love makes all hard hearts 
gentle ”—“ Love is the true price of love.” There are others which 
embody the experience and observation of ages. “Love and a 
cough cannot be hid” is good, but “ Love delights in praise” is 
better. Deeper still is the reflection, ‘‘ Whom we love best, to them 
we can say least.” It is only sometimes true that “ They who love 
most are least valued,” but more often we may allow “ Hot love is 
soon cold,” and “One love drives out another.” Then comes the 
time when “ Faults are-thick where love is thin” ; but there is much 
uncertainty in applying the counsel : 


Follow love and it will flee ; 
Flee love and it will follow thee. 


If it were possible to attempt a classification of proverbs, a very 
large number might be included among the fruits of observation. 
They are sentences uttered by thoughtful men who have generalised 
a number of individual instances. These have been weighed, so to 
speak, in the balances of probability and fact, and have been passed 
on as true summaries. This kind of proverb is free from bitterness 


and malevolence, and is really helpful. It is well to remember that 
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“ Punishment is lame, but it comes”; ‘“‘ That is most true which we 
least care to hear”; ‘‘ Censure and scandal are not the same.” 

That is an expressive remark, ‘When children stand quiet they 
have done some ill,” and it is a constant experience that “ He who 
leaves the highway for a short cut commonly goes about.” No one 
questions the dictum that “ Everyone stretcheth his legs according 
to his coverlet,” but it is a first-class proverb, because, while express- 
ing one plain matter-of-fact truth, it is a parable of the many condi- 
tions in life amid which a man does what he must, not what he 
would. Two other sayings are antithetical, yet both contain truth : 
“ A liar is not believed when he speaks the truth,” yet “ There is no 
reputation so clear but a slanderer may stain it.” How rich is the 
experience which confirms the reflection, “It is truth which makes a 
man angry”! Let us quote a few other wise sentences. 


Who buys hath need of a hundred eyes ; who sells hath enough of one. 
If the pills were pleasant, they would not want gilding. 

Industry is fortune’s right hand, and frugality his left. 

A man may make his own dog bite him. 

He had need rise betimes that would please everybody. 

No one knows the weight of another’s burden. 

If you would compare two men, you must know them both. 

In a calm sea every man is a pilot. 

Birds pay equal honours to all men. 

Deaf men are quick-eyed and distrustful. 

Good-nature is a great misfortune if it want prudence. 

Good works will never save you, but you cannot be saved without them. 
Great minds and great fortunes don’t always go together. 

He that always complains is never pitied. 


Reflection follows observation, and leads to the enunciation of 
truth which, if sufficiently concise and epigrammatic, assumes the 
proverbial form. Axioms of this class are of the most valuable 
character. They give no offence to the individual, but may lead to 
self-introspection and wise procedure. No one questions that “It 
is good to be sure” before launching on an argument or engaging in 
some new enterprise. ‘‘If you would enjoy the fruit, pluck not the 
flower” ; “You cannot judge of a man till you know his whole 
story.” Yet you may be sure that “ Birth is much, but breeding is 
more ” ; and in these days it is a truism that “ Conduct and courage 
lead to honour.” Not so apparent, but on calm reflection assuredly 
true, are the axioms “Contempt is the sharpest reproof”; “ Gifts 
from enemies are dangerous”; “ All truths are not to be told.” 

Thoughtful folk will agree that “Good swimmers are oftenest 
drowned,” and that “Sometimes the best gain is to lose.” It must 
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be on the principle that “ He knows best what good is who has 
endured evil,” that some public benefactor has laid down the theory 
that “ He who serves everybody is paid by nobody.” After all, “To 
deceive oneself is very easy,” though another generalisation tells 
us that “ All things are difficult before they are easy” ; and public 
men should remember that “A man may say too much even on the 
best of subjects.” Two or three additional specimens of this type of 
proverb may be quoted. 

Hearts may agree, though heads differ. 

A quiet conscience sleeps in thunder. 


The master is the eye of the house. 
It is better to be condemned by the college of physicians than by one judge. 


The proverbs which are compressed into single sentences are sure 
to be pithy—to contain “salt.” They are often described as saws. 
Among them are found self-evident truths which acquire new force 
and point by the aptness of the phrase. Apparently nothing could 
be more commonplace than the statement, “The brains don’t lie in 
the beard” ; but it will bear a good deal of expansion and applica- 
tion. “The used key is always bright” would find a million 
confirming witnesses ; but not one testimony is needed to prove that 
“Who never climbed, never fell.” Experience teaches that “A 
good marksman may miss” ; that “ If one winna, anither will” ; and 
that “ Hope is ascheapas despair.” ‘ Health is better than wealth” ; 
and old people, as well as young, have discovered that “ One’s too 
few, three’s too many.” In various forms the levelling power of 
death has been expressed, but never more concisely than in the 
statement, “ Six feet of earth make all men equal.” The realm of 
Nature supplies the Scotch saying, “ Daylight will peep through a 
sma’ hole,” and other facts such as “In every country dogs bite.” 
There is a touch of humour in the fact that “ Music helps not the 
toothache.” More moral is the axiom, “ Were there no hearers there 
would be no backbiters.” Shorter and more pat isthe phrase, “ He 
is rich enough that wants nothing.” 

There is, perhaps, no subject on which proverbial wisdom is so 
rich as that of speech—to speak more exactly, it might be said, of 
silence. There is here no limitation of race or country, but one 
language vies with another in such axioms of experience as “ Few 
words are best” ; “ Hear twice before you speak once.” There can 
beno question that “‘ More have repented speech than silence,” and 
as a rule that’“ What the heart thinketh the tongue speaketh,” also 
that “ Gossiping and lying go together.” There is a charm in the 
paradox that “‘ He cannot speak well who cannot hold his tongue” ; 
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yet equally valuable is the reflection, “ Better one word in time 


than two afterwards.” 
Among other sayings may be quoted these :— 


A bridle for the tongue is a necessary piece of furniture. 
A quiet tongue shows a wise head. 
A slip of the foot may be soon recovered, but that of the tongue perhaps 


never. 


If the tongue is a universal theme, what shall be said of woman ? 
However equal her sex may be in other respects to man, it seems pretty 
clear that he has usurped an unfair share of the mint which coins 
proverbs. It is positively painful to read the spiteful things which 
have passed into current speech. If even they were true, they are 
most ungallantly expressed. Of course, “One tongue is enough for 
a woman,” but even the faultless “ Arthur could not tame a woman’s 
tongue.” This may have been because “The calmest husbands 
make the stormiest wives.” Even if you “ Choose a wife rather by 
your ear than your eye,” since “ Beauty may have fair leaves yet 
bitter fruit,” you find that “ Mills and wives ever want.” It is 
probably true that “ Discreet wives have sometimes neither eyes nor 
ears,” and it is well to remember that “ The society of ladies is the 
school of politeness.” Idle tattlers come in for many a sarcasm, such 
as “A gossip speaks ill of all, and all of her.” Long before the 
“ Pickwick Papers” were written, there were thrustsat widows ; injunc- 
tions in various phrase appear to “ Marry a widow before she leave 
mourning.” We may quote one other remark without fully assenting 
to its lesson. “The first wife is matrimony, the second company, 
the third heresy.” 

It may be through instinctive reverence that the name of the 
Divine Being is infrequently woven into proverbial phrase, but there 
are several sayings full of beauty and impressiveness, They may be 
quoted without comment. 


God is where He was. 

God arms the harmless. 

God comes to see without a bell. 

God knows who are the best pilgrims. 

God never sends mouths but He sends meat. 

God reaches us good things by our own hands. 

God cometh with leaden feet, but striketh with iron hands. 

God giveth His wrath by weight, but His mercy without measure. 


Further illustration and selection are only restrained by the 
limits of space; the realm of proverbs is limitless as the range of 
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human thought and experience. A few striking phrases may 
conclude our inquiry : 


He is ploughing a rock. 

Don’t rub your eye with your elbow. 

The offender never pardons. 

Children are poor men’s riches, 

Fame is the perfume of heroic deeds, 

Every ass loves to hear himself bray. 

Better a blush in the face than a spot in the heart. 

He that has a great nose thinks everybody is speaking of it. 

When you are all agreed upon the time, quoth the Vicar, then I’ll make it 
rain. 

JOHN STUART, 
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HENRIETTA KNIGHT, LADY 
LUXBOROUGA. 


* 1 E deviens tous les ans de plus en plus isolé dans ce monde” is 

J quoted from one of Lord Bolingbroke’s letters in an interesting 

paper on the St. Johns of Battersea in a past number of this 
magazine. 

And in reading lately his sister’s (Lady Luxborough’s) letters the 
same pathetic note rings through nearly all her correspondence. 
Writing from her beautiful home, Barrels, in Warwickshire, she calls 
herself, in the quaint language of that day, living a hermit’s life: “ The 
world forgetting, by the world forgot.” “But,” she adds, ‘I would 
not include in that world the friends I esteem, and whose conversation 
I admire; . . . it is the conversation of a chosen few that smoothes 
the rugged road of life.” 

The “chosen few” Henrietta Knight, Lady Luxborough, selected 
as her trusty friends held in their day the most honoured names of 
rank and literature ; and besides them her friendship included the 
most famous statesmen of that most famous era of English history, 
Queen Anne’s reign to George II.’s. 

Very interesting, too, are the little sidelights one gets into that 
stirring time in looking over some of those old faded letters ; and 
many valuable lessons might the highly educated but unpolished- 
mannered young girl of to-day learn in glancing over the pretty 
writing of over a hundred and sixty years ago. 

The letters, like their writers, travelled leisurely in those days, 
and were not whisked over lands and under seas by Marconis and 
telephones, and so, perhaps, their grace was not driven ruthlessly out 
of them, as it is now in this our day of speed. People sent letters 
by messengers, who were often delayed on account of the roughness 
of the roads. When they paid their visits to any friend a few miles 
distant, they acquainted him with the fact beforehand, and drove in 
their chariot led by four or six horses, according to their station in 
life, and lay the night at their friend’s house. 

Lady Luxborough, who without any doubt was one of the most 
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brilliant and clever women of her day, was constantly driving through 
the counties of Warwickshire, Worcestershire and Gloucester- 
shire with her coach and six horses and retinues of servants, advising 
her artistic friends on the laying out of their grounds, giving Somer- 
ville, and even the great Shenstone himself, unbounded praise, and 
yet sharp criticisms on his verses and his epitaphs. 

She was no small poetess herself, and the poets of those days 
loved to gather, as clever men a generation later still gathered, round 
that beautiful home of the Knights in Warwickshire. 

In the quaint deprecatory fashion of that day she would write : 
“If you do not send mea line to the contrary by Thursday’s post, 
you will see me on next Monday, the 7th instant, at your Ferme ornée, 
and I hope to bring you on the 8th to my Ferme négiligée, for that 
you will find it.” 

In one of her many celebrated letters to Mr. Shenstone we get a 
curious little sentence about Handel. “As to your thought about 
improving the Show-box, I do not despise it for believing you took 
it from the thing called ‘London Cries,’ which the children play 
with, for the great Handel has told me that the hints of his very best 
songs have, several of them, been owing to the sounds in his ears 
of cries in the street, and why may your eyes not take a hint from 
the manner in which they are exhibited in the fore-mentioned little 
machine ? ” 

Later on she breaks off in the middle of a letter with a rush of a 
grumble at the badness of a pen—but how different is this grumble 
from the “ Excuse beastly pen, can’t write,” of to-day !—with “ Permit 
me to interrupt what I am saying with a curse against crow pens. If 
I was to add to the curses in the service for Ash Wednesday, the 
crows would be loaded with them, or rather the men who invented 
putting their quills to this use, which at present gives me intolerable 
fatigue, and will prevent my saying half of what I would say to you. 
How much more friendly are the geese! Mine were all retired to 
rest before I retired from my devotions at Henley, and never once 
thought or imagined that turkies could produce a quill capable of 
writing so good a hand as your letter is wrote in. Surely the bird 
you killed for Lord Dudley, and with whose quill you wrote to me, 
must have been a phcenix in disguise. How could we have been 
both so elegantly feasted by any common bird? If my turkies carried 
so much wit in their quills, they should not live till morning, but 
should be sacrificed to you. But if, on the contrary, they can only 
convey my wit, let them live, and let me be silent for your sake.” 

This Henrietta Knight, Lady Luxborough, certainly possessed 
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the Psalmist’s of old eulogy ; for she was endowed with the pen 
of a ready writer, and whenever asked to do anything, always had 
an appropriate yea or nay of her own to give. For instance, 
when Shenstone sent her some of his own MSS. to criticise, her 
answer is : 

“The elegies you have the goodness to intrust to me shall be as 
secure as if they were a treasure locked up in an iron chest and 
screwed to the floor. I will indulge myself while they are in my 
possession with looking them over, but am incapable of assisting 
you by giving my judgment upon them. Without appearing too 
humble, I may say this, even without censuring nature, for there 
must be some learning as well as common sense to be able to 
correct works of that kind ; however, if you will do as I have heard 
some great poet did (I think Moliére), who read his works to his 
ignorant footman before he published them, judging that what 
appeared wrong to him was wrong, because it must be unnatural, I 
may be of about as much use, and no more.” 

A little later on, mentioning the “Tom Jones” volumes, she writes : 
“ T have not read the two last ; but I think, as you do, that no one 
character yet is near so striking as Adam’s in the author’s other 
composition, and the plan seems far-fetched ; but in the adventures 
that happen I think he produces personages but too like those one 
meets with in the world ; and even among those people to whom 
he gives good characters, he shows them as in a glass, which 
discovers blemishes that would not have appeared to the common 
eye, and may make every modest reader fear to look in such a glass, 
as some do who have been beauties, and would choose to fancy 
themselves so still. The beauty herself might shun it equally, for 
that sort of glass would not flatter, and defects would appear, as 
there is no perfc “.a in us mortals. If Mr. Fielding and Mr. 
Hogarth could abavc .ne vanity of the world by showing its faults so 
plainly, they would do more than the greatest divines have yet been 
capable of. But human nature will still be the same, and would, I 
am afraid, furnish them, if they lived till the world ended, with such 
imperfect objects to represent.” . 

Everyone who reads Pope nowadays is familiar with the quarrel 
which arose between him and Lord Bolingbroke, but the cause seems 
to remain as uncertain as it did in Lady Luxborough’s day. “I saw 
to-day in the ‘ London Evening Post’ a letter which reflects upon my 
Brother B—ke in regard to Mr. P—pe’s treachery to him ; in which 
the blame seems to be thrown from him upon my brother. I have 
not yet seen any one thing more that has been published concerning 
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it, except a preface in a magazine in his favour, the truth of which I 
could attest, and have often wondered he could so long stifle the 
abominable usage he met with from P—pe in printing his work— 
which he had instructed to him to review, intending that it should 
not be published till after his owndeath. The letters between P—pe 
and the printer, bargaining for the price, were found by Lord 
Marchmont, whose business it was, by P—pe’s last will, to look over 
his papers jointly with Lord Bol—ke. But as to the subject of the book, 
I know nothing of it ; nor is that to the purpose, as to P—pe’s business, 
to the best of friends ; without whom he had never shone in the 
‘ Essay on Man.’” 

As one goes on reading the little interesting bits in these old 
letters, one sometimes sees how the character of the nation is the 
same to-day as it was yesterday. 

There is the same silly—I may say vulgar—boasting of the English- 
man who thinks no one can come to perfection but his own country- 
men ; and there are the same few wise heads who can look pitifully 
at their compatriots’ silly weakness, and who can hear with a half- 
amused contempt the French phrases which, if translated into 
English, would be kicked out of polite tongues. So, in like manner, 
Lady Luxborough looks with her quiet disdain. ‘Who would have 
thought,” she writes, “a pack of French strollers could ever in any 
shape have influenced the choosing or rejecting a member of the 
British Parliament? And yet the advertisements about the West- 
minster election show them to be Personages of consequence. It is, 
it seems fact, that a pretty good set of English actors who made an 
attempt to set up a stage in a province on the outskirts of France 
(where our language was a little understood) were driven off with the 
utmost scurrility ; and yet our Vod/esse support their strollers here ; 
for they are, I hear, established in spite of the fracas made by the 
Gallery ; being well supported by our lords, ladies, and still more 
by some of our officers, who, though they ran away from the French 
in Flanders, were eager to follow them here, and to pay their 
obsequious devoirs to the outcast of them. What will not English- 
men now bear ?” 

In this age of dumbledom, dumping, &c., we hear a hundred and 
fifty years ago of flummery. 

“ This word ‘ flummery,’ you must know, sir, means at London 
flattery and compliment, and is the present reigning word among the 
beaux and belles. Pardon my telling you what your dictionary would 
not have told you, and pardon me also boasting of knowing some- 
thing about the fashions my neighbours do not know, and which, 
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thanks to chance,-I do know! I hope this self-exaltation will not 
draw upon me the guilt of the arrogant Pharisee. My knowledge 
does not extend very far, as learned as I am, and yet I know that it 
is the fashion for everybody to write a couplet to the same tune (viz., 
an old country dance) upon whatever subject occurs to them—I 
should say upon whatever person—with their names to it. Lords, 
gentlemen, ladies, flirts, scholars, soldiers, divines, masters, and 
misses, are all authors upon this occasion, and also the objects of 
each other’s satire ; it makes an offensive med/ey, and might be called 
a pot pourri; which is a pot full-of all kinds of flowers which are 
severally perfumes, and commonly, when mixt and rotten, smell very 
ill. This coarse simile is yet too good for about twenty or thirty 
couplets I have seen, and they are all personal or foolish satire, even 
severally, so I will not send them.” 

Further on Mr. Shenstone’s advice is asked about the adorning 
of the ceilings and chimney-corners in the paper carving which was 
so fashionable in those days, and which many of the fine ladies 
worked themselves. Lord Foley’s beautiful chapel ceiling was 
decorated in this manner. Then there is an account of beautiful 
Bristol stones of all colours, which a Mr. Hall sent to Barrels, the 
second cargo of which was sunk with the barge near Tewkesbury. 
Lord Halifax cut off part of a gallery with four pillars of these stones 
which cost him £500 each ; he fixed candles in these pillars to reflect 
the light. It would be interesting to know if Bristol still sends out 
these brilliant stones, and if Lord Halifax’s pillars still remain, after 
all'these years’ wear, with their colours undimmed. 

Family scandals in those days occasionally ran into print, and, 
appearing in books, veiled even as slightly as now, made the volumes 
run after, as we can see by a paragraph like this : 

“TI would send you ‘ Pompey the Little’ if I had it, but the 
gentleman who lent it to me borrowed it of another gentleman, to 
whom it was to be returned on a day named. It is entertaining 
enough for such a trifle. Fielding, you know, cannot write without 
humour. ‘ Peregrine Pickle’ I do not admire ; it is by the author of 
‘Roderick Random,’ who is a lawyer ; but the thing which makes the 
book sell is the history of Lady V., which is introduced (in the last 
volume, I think), much to her ladyship’s dishonour, but published by’ 
her own order, from her owm memoirs, given to the author for that 
purpose, and by the approbation of her ows lord. What was 
ever equal to this fact? and how can one account for it?... I 
cannot tell you who wrote the ‘ Verses in a Country Churchyard,’ 
but I like them well, and think all the first part of the elegy very 
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beautiful ; I cannot see why it did not end at the most beautiful line 
in it.” 

Though Lord Bolingbroke and his sister were always writing of 
themselves as hermits, and that they were civilly buried before they 
were naturally, yet very little passed in the great world to which they 
belonged that they did not know of, such as the King’s kindness to 
the Princess of Wales when her husband died, and that the “* Memoirs 
of the House of Brandenburgh” were written by the King of Prussia 
himself, though his authorship was most carefully concealed ; the 
beauty of the two Miss Gunnings, “one of whom they say Lord 
Coventry has married ; and the untimely death of poor Mr. Dalton, 
who had all the merits a man can have and is murdered by his 
friend. . . . I think I could never forgive myself if I had been the 
cause (though the papers call it innocent) of Mr. Dalton’s death, as 
Miss G—n was, by her foolish action in giving the snuff-box 4e 
had given her to Mr. Paul. Mr. Dalton’s father had but one other 
child than this, which is now killed, and he was drowned last year in 
a ship that sunk in bringing him from abroad. This (whose death is 
now recent) was a young man of great learning, great good-nature, 
great honour and sobriety, and a most genteel behaviour. It was he 
acted so well the top part in the play Miss Patty and Mr. Meredith 
acted at London.” 

As these pleasant letters pass forwards a tone of sorrow comes 
into them and lingers. The readers of this little paper, who have 
read Lord Bolingbroke’s life, will remember the great love he and 
his stepsister had for each other; they always ended their corre- 
spondence by signing themselves as affectionate or true friends, for 
friendship they each considered as the dearest relationship on earth. 
The two people whom Lord Bolingbroke loved best in all his life 
were this sister Henrietta and his second wife, Marie Claire des 
Champs de Marcilly, Marchioness of Vilette. 

In 1751 we read a very short letter: “I cannot write much 
more, yet must tell you one secret, which nobody in this neighbour- 
hood knows, viz. that my Brother Bolingbroke is to send a set of 
horses from Battersea on Saturday next to fetch me to him. He 
would have had me come sooner (as being his only comfort) if I had 
been able. I am now by my bedside, expecting Mr. Holyoak, to 
know if he thinks I shall be able to set out on Tuesday morning. 
I must be dying if I do not, and I repeat my medicines every two 
hours, hoping to advance my cure. My brother has a cancer on his 
cheek-bone, which is already an inch and a half diameter and 
three quarters of an inch thick. Direct to me at Battersea House, 
Surrey, by London.” 
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The letters which follow are shorter and less frequent, and all 
have the ring of that same sadness which we noticed in her brother's ; 
but perhaps women have a greater gift than men for conquering this 
sometimes almost unconquerable depression, for one can notice after 
her brother’s sad death an almost urgent cry to Shenstone to come 
out and away from his own griefs. ‘Come into company, Bath is 
your place,” she writes ; and again, “ Bid business avaunt, and ask us 
how we do at Bath, and at your friend Grave’s. We can offer you 
friendly conversation, friendly springs, friendly rides and walks, 
friendly pastimes to dissipate gloomy thoughts ; friendly bookshelves, 
who for five shillings for the season will furnish you with all the new 
books ; friendly chairmen who will carry you through storms and 
tempests for sixpence, and seldom else, for Duchesses trudge the 
streets here unattended. We have also friendly Othellos, Falstaffs, 
Richards the Third and Harlequins, who entertain one daily for half 
the price of your Garricks, Barrys, and Riches—and (what you will 
scarcely believe) we can also offer you friendly solitude, for one may 
be an anchoret here without being disturbed by the question Why ? 
Would you see the fortunate and benevolent Mr. Allen, his fine 
house, and his stone quarries? Would you see our lawgiver, 
Mr. Nash, whose white hat commands more respect and non-resist- 
ance than the crown of some kings, though now worn on a head that 
is in the eightieth year of its age? To promote society, good 
manners, and a coalition of parties and ranks, to suppress scandal 
and late hours, are his views ; and he succeeds rather better than 
his brother monarchs generally do. Hasten then your steps, for he 
may be soon carried off the stage of life, as the greatest must fall to 
the worms’ repast ; yet he is now hanging his collection of beauties 
so as to have space to hang up as many more future Belles. This 
Apelles is Howard (in crayons), his Praxiteles is Howard’s brother, 
who, though a statuary, deigns also to exercise his art in sculpture 
on humble paper ceilings, which are very handsome. How infinitely 
I scrawl ! I, who can scarcely hold a pen, and could not write to my 
nephew Bolingbroke, till last week, since his uncle’s death. Adieu, 
monsieur : je n’en puis plus ; ma main se révolte, mais jamais mon 
ceur, H.L.” 

‘“*T congratulate Lord Dudley,” she writes very near the end of 
her letters, “upon his good luck, and wish his good neighbour as 
profitable a foundlers to warm himself by. Be it known that 
Joundlers is a Warwickshire word, as I am told; in honour to the 
county I use it, or else should have stolen a word from the French, 
and have said une trouvaille, for such is a coal mine at any time; 
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and I speak the more feelingly now that I sit freezing, and can 
scarcely get a little coal for a great deal of money.” 

Then again comes a little graceful mention of Horace Walpole. 
He had been one of her brother’s greatest persecutors, and in this 
sentence one almost seems to see that hallowing touch with which 
the nearness to death so often illumines one’s words : 

“T think I informed you that Sir William Meredith had been 
here, on his way to Parliament, and asked after you ; adding that he 
had a little present for you of kennel-coal, and wishing to have met 
you here. He is so kind as to write me what passes in the House 
of Commons in general, and in particular mentions a speech of old 
Horace Walpole’s as humorous, as good-natured, in answer to one 
of young Beckford’s, who spoke much of the flourishing state of all 
our colonies, except that which he belonged to. Horace answered : 
‘ That was in the most flourishing condition of all, for there was a 
new growth there, and a fresh importation from thence ; an impor- 
tation of political geniuses, which bid fair to fill both the city and 
the Parliament.’ ” 

When Lady Luxborough died, in the spring of 1756, there were 
no “appreciations,” no little up-to-date accounts of the talented life 
closed here, but some verses written from the heart of her great 
friend, Mr. Shenstone, appeared in his book which will live 
for ever in the hearts of the people who know and love Lady 
Luxborough’s beautiful home. Appropriate as they were then, so 
are they now, and to this brief memoir of Lord Bolingbroke’s 
favourite sister they make a fitting finis : 

When first, Philander, first I came 
Where Avon rolls his winding stream, 


The nymphs how brisk! the swains how gay ! 
To see Astoria ' Queen of May ! 


The parsons round her praises sung ! 
Thé steeples round her praises rung ! 
I thought no sight that ere was seen 
Could match the sight of Barrels’ Green. 


But now, since old Eugenio dy’d, 
The chief of poets and the pride, 
Now meaner bards in vain aspire 
To raise their voice and tune their lyre ! 


Their lonely season now is o’er, 
Thy notes, Florelio, please no more ; 
No more Astoria’s smiles are seen— 
Adieu, the sweets of Barrels’ Green ! 


HENLEY I, ARDEN. 
1 Lady Luxborough. 
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THE FRANKS IN THE MOREA. 


HERE are few more romantic episodes in medizeval history 
than the conquest of the Morea by the Franks. The ease 
with which it was effected, the incongruity of the establishment of 
Western chivalry in classic seats, the occupation of the peninsula by 
a numerically small body of men of different race, religion, and 
language from those of the conquered—all strike the imagination. 
No English novelist has taken the subject for his theme, yet in the 
whole range of the Greek annals there is none more interesting. 
Nor in these days, when European control is one of the recognised 
solutions of the Eastern Question, is the Frank rule over Greece 
without its lessons for modern statesmen. Sometimes, indeed, when 
they reflected on their position, the Latin conquerors of Sparta and 
Pylos and Elis must have wondered how they ever got there. For 
neither the Norman conquest of England nor the Norman conquest 
of Sicily was half so strange as this fantastic foray of knights 
adventurers from the West in the lands of old Greek history, lands 
that had been famous in the days of Homer. 

The adventure was, indeed, Homeric in its conception. It 
chanced that, a little before the capture of Constantinople by the 
Latins, Geoffroy de Villehardouin, nephew of the quaint chronicler 
of the Fourth Crusade, had set out on a pilgrimage to Palestine. 
On his arrival in Syria, he learnt of the great achievements of the 
Crusaders, and resolved without loss of time to join them at Con- 
stantinople. But his ship was driven out of her course by a violent 
tempest, and Geoffroy was forced to take shelter in the harbour of 
Methone, on the Peloponnesian coast. During the winter of 1204, 
which he spent at that spot, he received an invitation from a local 
magnate to join him in an attack on the lands of the neighbouring 
Greeks. Villehardouin, nothing loth, placed his sword at the dis- 
posal of the Greek traitor, and the arms of these unnatural allies 
were crowned with success. But the Greek archon died, and his 
son, more patriotic or more-prudent than the father, repudiated the 
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dangerous alliance with the Frankish stranger.' But it was too 
late. Villehardouin had discovered the fatal secret that the Greeks 
of the Peloponnesos were an unwarlike race, and that their land 
would fall an easy conquest to a resolute band of Latins. At this 
moment tidings reached him that Boniface of Montferrat was be- 
sieging Nauplia, and he at once set out across a hostile country to 
seek the aid of the king of Salonika. Boniface was at first disin- 
clined to favour the scheme; but in his camp Villehardouin found 
an old friend, Guillaume de Champlitte, who was willing to assist 
him. He described to Champlitte the richness of the land which 
men called ‘Morea ”—a term which now occurs for the first time 
in history, and which was originally applied to the district of Elis, 
and thence extended to the whole peninsula.? He professed his 
willingness to recognise Champlitte as his liege lord in return for 
his aid, and Boniface finally consented to their undertaking. With 
a mere handful of knights and a larger body of men-at-arms, the two 
friends rode out from the camp before Nauplia to conquer the ancient 
land which had once given birth to the Spartan race. 

The fate of the Morea, like that of Saxon England, was decided 
by a single pitched battle. Patras, the harbour of Katakolo, and 
the important position of Andravida, which the traveller passes 
between Olympia and the Gulf of Corinth, offered no serious op- 
position to Champlitte and his henchman, who received Kalamata 
and Kyparissia as fiefs from his friend, instead of Korone, which the 
Venetians had occupied by virtue of the Act of Partition drawn up 
at Constantinople. Generally speaking, the natives were indifferent 
to the change of masters, especially as they soon saw that the Franks 
had no intention of interfering with their municipal privileges. But 
the more patriotic and energetic among them collected an army from 
the remaining Byzantine garrisons, the town militia, and the warlike 
Slavonic tribe of Melings, who had been so troublesome to the old 
imperial government. The Hastings of the Morea was fought near 

1 Villehardouin, Histoire de la Conguéte de Constantinople (ed. Buchon), 
p. 252. He is naturally a better authority for what concerns his nephew than is 
the Chronicle of the Morea, which narrates these events differently. 

2 The derivation of the word ‘*‘ Morea” is much disputed. The traditional 
allusion to pwpéa, ‘*mulberry-tree,” has been generally abandoned. The 
Slavonic more ( = ‘* sea”), a former town of Elis, and the word ‘* Romea ” altered 
into ‘‘ Morea” have all been suggested as explanations. One thing about it 
is certain, that it does not occur before the Frank period as a name for the 
peninsula. See Finlay, iv. 24, with Mr. Tozer’s note ; Hopf, in Ersch und Gruber, 
Allgemeine Encyhlopddie, vol. 85, pp. 264-7; Sdthas, Mvnueia ‘EAAnvinijs 
Ioropias, Series I. vol. 1. pp. xxx-xxxviii; Paparregépoulos, ‘Ioropla rod 
“EAAnvixod "EGvous, vol. v. 88-92. 
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Koundoura, in the north-east of Messenia, in 1205. The Greek: 
forces, six times as strong as the little Frankish army, were aided by 
the Despot of Epiros, who had crossed over the Gulf of Corinth to 
attack the common enemy. But skill, not numbers, decided the 
day, and the Despot had to retire to his mountains. One place 
after another now fell into the hands of the Franks, and soon the 
mountains of Southern Laconia, the impregnable rock of Monem- 
vasia, and the heritage of the bold azchon, Léon Sgourds in Corinth, 
Nauplia, and Argos, which the Despot’s brother had occupied after 
Sgourds’s death, were the only spots in the Morea where the Greek 
cause had not succumbed. Champlitte proudly styled himself “ Prince 
of all Achaia,” and was engaged in organising his principality when 
his brother’s death necessitated his presence in France to do homage 
for his French fief. Leaving his nephew as his deputy, he set out, 
intending to return as soon as possible. But on the journey he died, 
and, as his nephew did not long survive him, the barons of Achaia 
conferred the government upon Villehardouin till the next heir should 
arrive from France to claim it. 

Before he set out for France in 1209, Champlitte had organised 
his dominions upon a strictly feudal basis. He had appointed a 
commission, consisting of two Latin bishops, two barons, and five 
leading Greeks, under the presidency of Villehardouin, for the pur- 
pose of dividing the Morea into fiefs, and of assigning these to the 
principal members of the conquering force. At a parliament held 
at Andravida, the new capital, twelve baronies were created, whose 
lords formed a court of peers and were bound by the conditions of 
their tenure to render military assistance to the Prince in proportion 
to the number of their fiefs. In the creation of these baronies due 
regard was paid to the fact that the Franks were a military colony 
in the midst of an alien, and possibly hostile, population, so that 
each of the new barons was established in some strategic position 
from which he could overawe the surrounding country. As soon as 
the baronies had been distributed, strong castles were erected in each, 
the main object of which may be seen from the name of the famous 
Matagrifon (“ Kill-Greek ”), a fortress built by the lord of Akova, 
Gautier de Rosiéres, to protect the rich valley of the Alpheios. The 
numerous medizeval ruins still scattered over the Morea show how 
complete was the feudal network with which the Franks covered 
the land. The site of Matagrifon is uncertain ; but splendid remains 
high above the Alpheios mark the spot where the castle of Karytaina, 
built by Hugues de Bruyéres out of the ruins of the classic Brenthe, 
once terrified the Greeks ; the traveller may see the castle-crowned 
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hill of Passava_(so called from the war-cry “ Passe Avant”), whence 
Jean de Neuilly, hereditary Marshal of Achaia, once watched the 
men of Maina ; and, if earthquakes have left no medizval buildings 
at Vostitza (or Aigion), the barony of Hugues de Lille, Patras still 
boasts its Frankish fortress, which Guillaume: Aleman constructed 
out of the house and church of the Latin archbishop.' In addition 
to the twelve peers, there were seven ecclesiastical barons, with 
Anselmos, Latin archbishop of Patras, as primate of Achaia, at their 
head. But all the Greek priests and monks were exempt from his 
jurisdiction, and paid|dues to the Prince alone. The three military 
Orders, the Knights of St. John, the Templars, and the Teutonic 
Order, received four fiefs apiece ; but we are not told the names of 
the knights and sergeants, who received only one fief each. All the 
vassals were liable to render four months’ service in the field, to 
spend four months in garrison (from which the prelates and the three 
Military Orders were alone exempt), and even during the remaining 
four months to hold themselves ready to obey the Prince’s summons, 
and not to leave the Principality. Elis was reserved as the domain 
of the princely house. As at Athens, the Assize of Jerusalem was 
adopted as the Code of the Morea,” and thus the organisation of 
Achaia was, at least on paper, complete. 

We saw that Villehardouin had been elected as bailly of the 
Principality after the deaths of Guillaume and Hugo de Champlitte. 
It was not likely that so able and ambitious a man would be con- 
tent to make way for any other member of the Champlitte family, 
who might arrive in the Morea to claim the inheritance. According 
to the feudal law, no“fief could remain vacant for more than a year 
and a day, so that if no claimant appeared after the expiration of 
that period, Villehardouin would be Prince of Achaia. It became 
known, however, that another nephew of Guillaume de Champlitte, 
Robert by name, was on his way from France to take Hugo’s place. 
Villehardouin at once resolved to put obstacles in his way. He 
wrote to Venice, where Robert intended to take ship for Greece, 
begging the Doge to retard his departure ; and on one excuse or 
another the young claimant was detained for two months as the guest 
of the Republic of St. Mark. When at last he put to sea, the ship’s 
captain was instructed to leave him on shore at Corfi, where he 
with difficulty obtained a passage to the Morea in an Apulian brig. 
In spite of the time thus wasted on his journey, he had not exceeded 
the year and a day of the feudal law. Villehardouin, however, by 
moving from one place to another, managed to avoid meeting him until 

» Paparregépoulos, of. cit. v. 42. Ibid. v. 96-98. 
VOL. CCXCVI. NO. 2081, LL 
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that period had elapsed. When at last it had fully expired, he 
awaited Robert at Lacedzemon, where a Parliament was summoned 
to greet the expectant Prince. But the barons had been won over 
by the crafty Villehardouin ; it was pretended that Robert’s landing 
in the Morea, though admittedly within the year and a day pre- 
scribed, did not constitute a legal appearance, and that, when he 
had publicly appeared before this assembly, the time had expired. 
Thus, according to the “Chronicle of the Conquest of the Morea,” ! 
did Geoffroy de Villehardouin obtain the Principality for himself by 
fraud and legal quibbles. But behind these quibbles lay the hard 
fact that the barons, who had borne the burden and heat of the 
Conquest, were reluctant to receive as their Prince an inexperienced 
youth accompanied by a horde of needy followers. In the beginnings 
of all dynasties a Prince must be able ; and Geoffroy possessed that 
combination of qualities, courage and craft, which both the bold 
barons and the wily Greeks admired. 

As soon as he had disposed of Robert de Champlitte, who 
returned in disgust to France, Geoffroy set to work to conquer the 
places in the Morea which still remained in the power of the 
Greeks. ‘So long as I am not master of Corinth, Argos, Nauplia, 
and Monemvasia,” he said, “I am not worthy to bear the title of 
Prince of Achaia.” He was assisted in the capture of the first 
three of those fortresses by Otto de la Roche, the lord of 
Athens, who received, as the reward of his aid, Argos and Nauplia 
as fiefs of the Principality of Achaia. But the complete conquest 
of the Morea was reserved for his son Guillaume ; and the rest 
of Geoffroy I.’s reign was chiefly occupied with disputes about 
ecclesiastical matters. He was not only far too tolerant of the Greek 
Church to please the bigoted Latin clergy, but he alarmed the Pope 
by secularising Church property, and dividing with his companions 
in arms the treasures of the Greek see of Corinth. In order to 
prevent the sale of their fiefs by the Latin clergy, he prohibited the 
grant of lands to the Church, and for these offences he was ex- 
communicated. But in the history of Frank rule in Achaia the 
clergy had little influence, and the Greeks greatly benefited by the 
check which their Latin rulers placed on the privileges of the Roman 
Church. On the other hand, Geoffroy was wise enough to conciliate 
both Venice and the Empire of Romania. To the Venetians he 
guaranteed their possessions of Methone and Korone, and granted 
free trade and a separate quarter of their own in all his cities. He 
even took an oath of allegiance to the Republic at Sphakteria in 

1 Pp. 150-160 (ed. Buchon). 
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1209 for the whole peninsula, in token of which he sent three 
mantles to Venice every year. But this did not impair the similar 
oath which he had taken to the Latin Emperor ;' and when the 
Empress Jolanda, wife of the Emperor Peter of Courtenay, landed 
at Katakolo on her journey from Italy to Constantinople, he 
appeared before her in his capacity of Seneschal of Romania—a 
dignity which he had received from the last Emperor Henry—and 
invited her to stay a few days at a neighbouring castle, The 
Empress gratefully accepted his invitation, and he turned the visit 
to such purpose that a marriage was arranged between his son 
Geoffroy and the Empress’s daughter Agnes.? One result of this 
marriage was that the bride’s brother, the Emperor Robert, con- 
ferred upon Geoffroy II. the title of “Prince of Achaia,” which 
Geoffroy I. had never officially borne, though he was so styled by 
the Pope. Publicly, the founder of the Villehardouin dynasty was 
content with the more modest style of “ Lord” (adévrns),? under 
which his subjects had learned to love him. When he died, in 
1218, “all mourned, rich and poor alike, as if each were lamenting 
his own father’s death, so great was his goodness.” As a modern 
Greek historian has said, he was “ perhaps the best of all the Frank 
princes of the East.” 

The prosperous reign of Geoffroy II. was of great benefit to the 
Principality. “ He possessed,” wrote the Venetian historian, Marino 
Sanudo, “a broad domain and great riches ; he was wont to send his 
most confidential advisers from time to time to the courts of his 
vassals, to see how they lived and how they treated their subjects. 
At his own court he constantly maintained eighty knights with 
golden spurs, to whom he gave all that they required besides their 
pay ; so knights came from France, Burgundy, and especially from 
his native land of Champagne, in order to enter his service. Some 
came to amuse themselvés, others to pay their debts, others because 
of crimes which they had committed at home.” The only difficulty 
which the Prince had to face was the unpatriotic conduct of the 
Latin clergy, who in the snug enjoyment of nearly one-third of the 
land, declined to assist him in driving the Greeks out of the still 
unconquered stronghold of Monemvasia. As we saw, by the consti- 
tution of the Principality, the fiefs of the clergy depended upon the 
performance of certain military services ; so that when they refused 
to serve, on the ground that they owed obedience to the Pope alone, 

* Paparregdépoulos, of. cit. v. 44. 
® Hopf, in of. cit. vol. 85, p. 269; Finlay, iv. 190. 
* Fallmerayer, Geschichte der Halbinsel Morea, i. 390. 
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Geoffroy was strictly within his rights in confiscating their fiefs. 
But, in order to show his own disinterested patriotism, he spent 
the funds which thus accrued to his exchequer in building a great 
fortress at Glarentza,! in the west of Elis, then the chief port of the 
Morea, and now recovering some of its medizval importance. This 
castle, the ruins of which still stand out like the boss of a shield 
from a round hill, took three years to construct, and was then 
called Clermont, or Chlomoutzi, to which the later name of Castel 
Tornese was added when it became the mint for the coins known 
as fournois.? As soon as it was finished, Geoffroy laid the whole 
matter before the Pope, who had hitherto taken the side of the 
clergy. He pointed out that if the Latin priests would not help 
him to fight the Greeks, they would only have themselves to blame 
if the Principality, and with it their Church, fell under the sway 
of those schismatics. The Pope saw the force of this argument ; 
the papal thunders were withdrawn ; the Prince ceased to appro- 
priate the revenues of the clergy, and peace reigned between the 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities. Accordingly, when the Latin 
Empire of Constantinople was menaced, Prince and clergy alike 
responded to the papal appeal urging them to contribute money 
towards its maintenance. The tithe of all ecclesiastical revenues 
was to be devoted to the cause, while Geoffroy, in whose land the 
Emperor Robert had ended his wretched existence, offered a large 
yearly subsidy to the Emperor Baldwin II.—a proof of the excel- 
lent state of his finances, He also proceeded to Constantinople 
with a considerable force, and received from the Emperor the fief 
of Courtenay in France, from which the imperial family derived its 
name, as the price of his assistance. But Louis IX. of France 
declined to allow this cession, and it was therefore declared void. 
The Emperor also transferred to him the suzerainty of the Duchy 
of the Archipelago, while “ the three lords” of Eubcea became his 
vassals. The defence of Constantinople continued to occupy his 
thoughts till his death in 1245. When he felt himself dying, he 
bade his brother Guillaume to carry out a vow which he had 
himself omitted to fulfil, to build a church in which his body and 
that of his father could repose. This was the origin of the church 


1 Colonel Leake repudiates the idea that our title, Duke of Clarence, was 
derived from this place. (Peloponnesiaca, p. 212.) 

2 It was at Clarence that Boccaccio laid part of the scene of his novel 
Alatiel, which forms Novel 7 of Day II. of the Decameron. The novel mentions the 
‘Prince of the Morea,” and represents Genoese merchants as trading with 
Clarence. 
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of St. Jacques at Andravida, where in due course the bones of the 
three first Villehardouin rulers of Achaia were laid. Little now 
remains of this famous mausoleum of the Villehardouin family ; 
like its founders, it has passed into history. But a Norman arch 
near the little railway station still testifies to the past glories of 
Sta. Sophia, the cathedral of the Frank capital.’ 

Guillaume de Villehardouin, who succeeded his brother on the 
throne, was the first of the dynasty who had been born in the Morea. 
A native of Kalamata, he spoke Greek with native fluency, and in 
cleverness and energy surpassed all his subjects. But his long reign 
of over thirty years was an almost unbroken series of wars ; and if he 
was able fora brief space to effect the complete conquest of the 

‘ peninsula, it was in his days that its reconquest by the Greeks began. 
His first enterprise was the subjugation of Monemvasia, the last 
Greek stronghold, which had defied both his predecessors. No one 
who has seen that picturesque spot can wonder at its continued 
independence in the face of such arms as the Franks could bring 
against it. Monemvasia, whence our ancestors used to obtain their 
Malmsey wine, rises from the sea like St. Michael’s Mount, and is 
only accessible by land along a narrow causeway, the “ single entrance” 
(udvn éuBacrs), to which it owes its name. Venice had taken care that 
the Principality of Achaia should not become a naval power, so that 
without Venetian assistance by sea the Prince saw that he could 
never take the place. He accordingly obtained the aid of four 
Venetian galleys, and then proceeded to invest the place by land 
and water. For three long years the garrison, under the leadership 
of Mamonds and two other archontes of the place, held out till their 
supplies were exhausted, and then only surrendered on condition 
that they should be required to serve at sea only, and should be paid 
for their services.?, Guillaume granted them the privileges which they 
sought, a Frankish commander was installed in the coveted fortress, 
and to this day the Villehardouin escutcheon may be seen on the 
Church of St. Peter. Yet the rule of that family at Monemvasia 
was of only fourteen years’ duration. ‘The neighbouring Tzakones, a 
tribe descended perhaps from the aborigines of the Peloponnesos,* 

Chronique de Morée (ed. Buchon), pp. 372-373 ; Romanos, Ipariavds Zép(ns, 
P. 47, 1. 3. 

? Chronique de Morée, p. 184. 

* Finlay regards them as the descendants of serfs, but identifies their name 
with that of the Lakonians ; Hopf believes them to be Slavs. Lord Strangford 
thinks that their dialect, which still exists, shows traces of Doric. See Finlay, 
Vv. 32-34. Dr. Deffner of Athens, who has written a grammar of their language, 


regards them as the descendants of the Lakonians and their speech as ‘* new 
Doric.” 
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of which there are still survivors at Leonidi and the adjacent villages, 
submitted at the same time. To complete the subjugation of the 
Morea, Guillaume now built three strong castles to overawe the 
Slavs of Taygetos and the mountaineers of the Maina. Three miles 
from Sparta, on the site of the Homeric Messe, he erected the 
fortress of Mizithra! or; Mistra, the ruins of which are still one of 
the medizval glories of the Morea, and which played a great part 
in the history of the next two centuries. The immediate result 
of this policy was the submission of the Melings, who had given 
so much trouble to the Byzantine authorities in earlier days, and 
who now only stipulated that they should serve in the Prince’s 
army on the same terms of service as under the Byzantine rule. 
The other two new castles, Maina and Beaufort, shut in the 
Mainates. Thus Guillaume’s sway was acknowledged all over the 
peninsula, save where the Lion of St. Mark floated over Methone 
and Korone in the south-west promontory. 

The Principality had now reached its zenith. Trade flourished ; 
the Frank barons had built themselves castles all over the country, 
where, in the words of the chronicle, “they lived the fairest life 
that a man can”; the Prince’s court at Lacedemon, which Franks 
called La Crémonie, was the best school of chivalry in the East, and 
“ more brilliant than that of many a king.” Several hundred horse- 
men always attended the ruler ; and even Louis IX. of France, whom 
Guillaume met in Cyprus, longed for some of the manly nobles of 
Achaia to assist him in his Egyptian campaign. From him the 
Prince received permission to coin /ournois, according to the French 
standard. But Guillaume’s ambition soon plunged his country into 
war again. On the death of his second wife, one of the Dalle Carceri 
of Eubcea, he claimed her third share of the island, and, when Guy 
de la Roche of Athens refused to obey his call to arms, he attacked 
and defeated that ruler at Karidi. Guy was summoned to appear 
before a parliament of barons at Nikli, an important place in 
medizval times, not far from Tegea, but the barons referred the 
decision of his punishment to Louis IX. In this civil war Guillaume 
had at least been successful ; but his third marriage, with a daughter 
of Michael II., Despot of Epiros, involved him in an unfortunate 
struggle between that Greek ruler and the Greek Emperor of Nice. 
The fair face of a lady was the cause of division in the ranks of the 
allies ; her husband, the Despot’s bastard, complained to the Prince 
of Achaia that one of the Frank knights had paid her unwarrantable 


? Muiépa in modern Greek means a sort of cheese, but Hopf thinks the name 
of the castle Slavonic. 
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attentions ; the Prince replied by insulting the jealous man, who 
took his revenge by deserting to the enemy at acritical moment. 
The battle of Pelagonia was a fatal day for the Frank chivalry ; the 
Prince, after fighting bravely, was discovered, and identified by means 
of his prominent front teeth, as he lay hid under a heap of straw, and 
he was dragged away as a captive to the court of the Greek Emperor 
at Lampsakos. The Emperor saw his opportunity, and demanded 
nothing short of the cession of the Morea as the price of the Prince’s 
freedom ; and the overthrow of the Latin Empire of Romania in 1261 
‘ncreased his anxiety to restore Greek rule in that peninsula also. 
But Villehardouin’s firmness was proof against this disgraceful offer, 
until, at last, the Emperor modified his terms, and promised to 
release his prisoner if the three fortresses of Monemvasia, Mizithra, 
and Maina were handed over to him. The question was referred to 
a parliament at Nikli, convened by Guy de la Roche, Duke of 
Athens, who had been elected bailly of Achaia during the Prince’s 
captivity. With statesmanlike reluctance Guy opposed a policy which 
would give the Byzantine Government a foothold in Greece. But it 
was decided to accept the Emperor’s terms. In 1262 the three 
fortresses passed into the hands of the Greeks, who appointed a 
strategos to govern their new province, and after three years of 
imprisonment the Prince of Achaia returned to his diminished State. 
Henceforth the rivalry between the Franks of the Principality and 
the Greeks of the Byzantine province led to almost constant conflicts, 
which devastated the country, especially as mercenaries were usually 
employed on both sides, who, in default of their pay, pillaged the 
hapless inhabitants without mercy. Such was the loss of life that a 
woman, it was said, married seven husbands one after the other, and 
lost them all in battle ; such was the destruction of property that 
some places, like Lacedzemon, became wastes and had to be re- 
colonised. Moreover, in the neighbouring Byzantine districts, the 
discontented Greek subjects of the Franks found support and en- 
couragement ; the unity of the Morea was destroyed almost as soon 
as it had been established, and the way was thus ultimately prepared 
for the Turkish conquest. 

It was not to be expected that either Villehardouin or the 
Emperor would long desist, the one from the reconquest of his three 
lost castles, the other from an extension of his power. The Pope 
salved any qualms of conscience that the Prince of Achaia might 
have felt ; the Byzantine strategés was ready to avail himself of the 
first excuse to begin hostilities. The latter found willing allies in 
the Melings and Tzakones, whom Villehardouin had so lately sub- 
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dued, and introduced a large force of Turkish mercenaries into the 
peninsula, as if in anticipation of its fate. At first, the Byzantine 
arms were successful, and even Andravida itself was threatened ; but 
the immeasurable superiority of the Franks in a pitched battle, where 
one of them, it was said, was a match for twenty Greeks, was mani- 
fested at Prinitza, near the river Alpheios, where a bold but gouty 
warrior with a small force routed overwhelming numbers. The 
Turks, careless whom they served if they were only paid, deserted to 
the Franks when their wages fell into arrear, and helped their new 
masters to win a second victory in the pass of Makriplagi, between 
Kalamata and Veligosti, the medizeval barony which had grown out 
of the ruins of Megalopolis. Peace was then restored for a time ; 
Villehardouin felt able to dismiss his Turks, but some of them 
settled in his land, and by intermarrying with the inhabitants 
produced a new element in its mixed population. 

Villehardouin’s next act was one of far-reaching consequences 
for the Principality. Baldwin II., the last Latin Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, had concluded a treaty with Charles of Anjou at Viterbo 
in 1267, by which he ceded to him the suzerainty of the Principality 
of Achaia. Villehardouin not only recognised Charles, who had be- 
come King of the Two Sicilies, as his suzerain, but fought for him in 
person, with the flower of the Achaian chivalry, against Conradin at 
the battle of Tagliacozzo, and negotiated a marriage between his 
elder daughter, Isabella, and Philip, second son of Charles. The 
close connection between Naples and Achaia which resulted from 
these political and personal relations made itself felt during the 
subsequent history of the Morea. It suited the policy of Charles of 
Anjou, who cherished designs for the reconquest of Constantinople, 
while it provided the Franks of Achaia with powerful backing 
against the Greeks. But the long reign of Guillaume de Ville- 
hardouin was now drawing toaclose. He died in 1278, and with 
his death a new and less prosperous era began. Henceforth the 
Principality was usually governed by absentees, who had neither the 
energy nor the zeal which the greatest of the Villehardouins had dis- 
played in the government of the land where he lived and died. 

Villehardouin’s son-in-law had predeceased him, and, as his 
daughter Isabella was still a minor, Charles of Anjou, as suzerain, 
appointed baillies to carry on the government. This period was one 
of great misery for the governed. Occasionally the bailly was a wise 
administrator, like Guillaume de la Roche, Duke of Athens, and 
Nicholas Saint-Omer of Thebes ; but sometimes he was a foreigner 
who knew nothing about the country and its customs. Quarrels 
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about fiefs, troubles with the Turkish colonists, and war with the 
Greeks of the Byzantine province completed the misfortunes of the 
Morea, so that at last the barons begged Charles II. of Naples, 
who had become their suzerain, to send them a resident Prince. 
Accordingly, a marriage was arranged between the widowed Isabella 
de Villehardouin and a young nobleman, Florenz of Hainault, who was 
then living at the Neapolitan court, and in 1289 the pair set out for 
their principality. During the reign of Florenz, which lasted till his 
death, eight years later, the Morea recovered from the miserable 
condition into which it had fallen after the demise of Guillaume de 
Villehardouin. Florenz saw that peace with the Byzantine province 
was absolutely essential to the welfare of his own subjects, and he 
managed to give the land seven years of repose, during which Achaia 
was “so fat and rich in all things that the population did not know 
the half of what it possessed.” Yet, even under Florenz, the last 
strong man who governed the principality, there were occasional 
outbreaks of lawlessness. The coasts were plundered by Roger de 
Loria, the Sicilian admiral, who impartially robbed Frank and Greek 
alike. The Slavs of Taygetos, for whom the Byzantine Government 
disowned all responsibility, seized the Villehardouins’ ancestral 
castle of Kalamata in atime of profound peace. The Flemish nobles 
who had flocked to the Morea in the train of their countryman 
extorted money from the Greeks, who, unable to obtain justice, took 
the law into their own hands. One case of this kind was particularly 
aggravated. Among the Flemings who had come to seek their 
fortune in Greece was young Walter de Liedekerke, cousin of the 
Prince, and governor of Corinth. Finding himself in want of money, 
the wanton governor seized the person of a wealthy Greek proprietor, 
named Phéotios, on a flimsy pretext, drew two of his teeth, and 
threatened to hang him unless he paid a heavy blackmail. The 
Greek paid, but, as soon as he was released, finding Florenz obdurate 
in his refusal to grant him justice, he resolved to kill his persecutor. 
Accordingly he lay in wait for Liedekerke on the south shore of the 
Corinthian Gulf, thinking that he would probably land there for 
repose in the heat of the day. Presently a Frankish galley hove in 
sight, and from it there stepped ashore a young baron strangely like 
the governor of Corinth. Phétios, sure of his man, waited till the 
baron was seated on the ground, and then struck him with his sword, 
crying aloud with revengeful joy, “ There, my lord Walter, you have 
your payment!” ‘The wounded man’s attendants shouted to the 
Greek that he had mistaken the Baron of Vostitza for the governor 
of Corinth ; but it was too late. The innocent Frank died of his 
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wounds, Florenz in vain demanded the punishment of the assassin 
from the Byzantine srategés, and so the affair ended. A similar 
affray in the last months of Florenz’s reign was not, however, allowed 
to drop without war between the Franks and the Greeks. But, in 
the midst of his warlike preparations, in 1297 Florenz died. 

In 1294 the external relations of the Principality had undergone a 
change. In that year Charles II. of Naples had transferred all his 
rights as suzerain to his son, Philip I. of Taranto, who was duly 
recognised by Florenz. On Florenz’s demise, his widow continued 
to govern the country for four years, when, finding the task too great 
for a single woman, she resolved to marry again. During a visit to 
Rome for the first papal Jubilee, she made the acquaintance of Philip 
of Savoy, who became her husband and Prince of Achaia. He is 
best remembered for his revival of the Isthmian games in the shape 
of a magnificent tournament, held on the Isthmus in 1305, at which 
all the Frank rulers of Greece were present, and in which a thousand 
knights took part during more than twenty days. But the new 
Prince soon became unpopular with his subjects. He knew that his 
suzerain disliked his marriage, and the knowledge that he might at 
any time be deposed by him increased his natural desire to lay by 
for a rainy day. ‘“ He had learned money-making at home from the 
tyrants in Lombardy,” it was whispered. He expected his wealthy 
retainers to give him handsome presents, while he exasperated the 
Slavs of Skorta in Arkadia, who had received special privileges at 
the time of the Frank conquest, by levying taxes upon them. 
A revolt followed, in which they were aided by the Byzantine 
authorities ; and, though it was suppressed, the confidence of the Slavs 
of Skorta was so severely shaken that thenceforth they threw in their 
lot with the Greeks against the Franks, At last Philip, by refusing 
to join his suzerain in a campaign against Epiros, gave the latter an 
excuse for deposing him; but he and his wife were glad to leave 
their misgoverned and rebellious principality; in 1307 they re- 
linquished their rights in exchange for a snug little estate in Italy, 
and Philip of Taranto became actual Prince of Achaia. For a few 
years he administered the Principality from abroad by means of 
baillies, of whom Duke Guy II. of Athens was one. Then he 
handed it over, for family reasons, to Louis of Burgundy, whose wife, 
Matilda of Hainault, was the daughter of Isabella de Villehardouin, 
and therefore the representative of that famous family. 

Hitherto, amid all its trials, Achaia had been spared the horrors 
of a disputed succession ; but that misfortune was now added to 
the other miseries of the Principality. Guillaume de Villehardouin 
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had also left a younger daughter, Margaret, known in Achaia as the 
lady of Akova. Her daughter married Fernando of Majorca, a 
venturesome prince who had been at one time head of the Catalan 
Grand Company. His faithful comrade, Muntaner, has left a quaint 
account of his royal master, who had some years before been a 
prisoner in the Kadmeia at Thebes,' and who, now that the Catalans 
had conquered Athens, was likely to have influence with those 
dreaded soldiers of fortune. But this Catalan connection displeased 
the Achaian barons, who had contributed to assist the Athenian 
forces at the battle of the Kephissos. Accordingly they arrested 
the lady of Akova, whose speedy death, followed by that of her 
daughter, seemed to have ended all fear of Spanish interference. 
But Fernando now claimed the Principality in the name of his 
infant son, and lost no time in landing there. At first everything 
went well with him ; one place after another capitulated, and it was 
not till Louis of Burgundy arrived that the fortune of war turned. 
Fernando’s rashness led to his defeat near Glarentza ; his followers 
abandoned him as soon as they saw that he had lost the day ; 
though he fought like a lion, he was overpowered by numbers, and 
he atoned on the scaffold for his daring enterprise. His followers 
relinquished the places which they held, and Louis seemed to be 
master of the Principality. But his triumph was brief. Soon 
afterwards he died of poison, administered to him by the same 
Count of Kephallenia who had executed his rival,? leaving his 
widow to grapple with the anarchy of the country. Unable to cope 
with the growing disorder, threatened by the Byzantine governor 
of Mizithra, menaced by the Catalans of Athens, the unhappy 
princess sought the aid of King Robert of Naples. ‘That treacherous 
sovereign saw a chance of securing the actual possession as well as 
the nominal suzerainty of the Morea for his house. Accordingly 
he invited the Princess to his court, where he had a new husband 
in readiness for her in the person of his brother, John of Gravina. 
But the lady’s consent to this marriage could not be obtained ; she 
loathed her intended husband ; she saw through the designs of the 
crafty king. But a Neapolitan monarch did not allow such trifles to 
stand in the way of hisschemes. Matilda was dragged before the Pope 
at Avignon, whose authority, it was hoped, would make her yield. 
At her wits’ end, the Princess told the Holy Father that the marriage 
was impossible, because she had already contracted a union with a 
Burgundian knight, Hugues dela Palisse. Even this did not deter the 


1 Chronique de Ramon Muntaner (ed. Buchon), ii. 242. 
? Romanos, of. cit. pp. 216-218. 
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resolute house;of Anjou from the prosecution of its plan. The King 
of Naples declared that, by marrying without her suzerain’s consent, 
she had forfeited her Principality, which was therefore conferred 
upon John of Gravina. Her end was tragic in the extreme. For 
no other crime than that of having tried to thwart the royal will, 
she was imprisoned first in the Castel dell’ Uovo at Naples, then in 
the dungeons of Aversa, where at last she died. Thus closed the 
career of the Villehardouin family in the Morea ; thus was the deceit 
of Geoffroy I. visited upon the head of his unhappy descendant. 
John of Gravina was totally unable to restore order in the Prin- 
cipality. He borrowed large sums from the banking house of the 
Acciajuoli for an expedition to the Morea, but the only important 
result of this transaction was the establishment of the bankers as 
landowners in that country, where they soon came to exercise great 
influence. As he was usually an absentee, the barons had to defend 
themselves as well as they could against the encroachments of the 
Byzantine governors, who were now appointed for long terms of 
office, and were therefore able to gain a real acquaintance with the 
local conditions. Arkadia was annexed to the Greek province, and 
many Franks, despairing of protection from their absent prince, em- 
braced the Orthodox faith in despair. Some of the barons actually 
negotiated with Venice for the cession of Achaia to that Republic ; 
but the cautious Venetians did not see their way to accept the offer. 
Besides, the old aristocracy had almost died out. We have a list of 
the principal baronies at this period, which shows how their occu- 
pants had changed since the days of the Conquest. New men, 
Neapolitans and others, ignorant of the language and customs of the 
conquered, had taken the place of the original conquerors, without 
inheriting their courage and energy.! In Achaia as well as at 
Athens, the battle of the Kephissos had done its work, and the 
Frank nobility of Greece never recovered from the blow which the 
Catalans had dealt it. Even John of Gravina grew disgusted with 
such a thankless possession at last; so, in 1332, after the death of 
his suzerain, Philip of Taranto, he resigned it, in exchange for 
Albania with Durazzo, to Philip’s widow, Catherine of Valois, who 
thus became Princess of Achaia. A visit which she and her able 
adviser, Nicholas Acciajuoli, paid to Greece led to a momentary 
improvement of affairs. But anarchy soon returned. As Venice 
had refused to take over Achaia, a party among the barons actually 
offered it to the Byzantine Emperor, who was only prevented by a 
rebellion in his own dominions from annexing the whole peninsula. 
} Paparregdpoulos, of. cét. v. 161. 
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Then an attempt was made to induce Jaime II., King of Majorca, 
son of Fernando and so inheritor of the Villehardouin family, to 
enforce his claims ; but that, too, came to nothing. The death of 
Catherine and the succession of her son, Robert of Taranto, who 
was at the same time suzerain and sovereign of the principality, 
might have been expected to improve the state of affairs. But he 
was a feeble absentee, who allowed the confusion to increase. The 
barons regarded themselves as independent; the Archbishop of 
Patras openly threw off his allegiance ; and the knightly orders 
followed the example of the primate. Meanwhile the Turks were 
devastating the coasts, and such was the alarm caused by their 
inroads at Corinth that the Corinthians begged the Prince to send 
them a strong man to defend them. Robert’s one wise act was to 
confer that city and its magnificent fortress upon Nicholas Acciajuoli, 
who thus became the most powerful man in Frankish Greece. The 
Byzantine influence was, however, now steadily advancing. In 1348 
the Byzantine Emperor took a step which was ultimately the means 
of bringing Achaia under Greek rule again. He abolished the office 
of strategés and appointed to the life-governorship of the Byzan- 
tine province his second son, Manuel Cantacuzends, with the title 
of Despot. This new departure was soon fully justified. Manuel 
found the province on his arrival “more desolate than a Scythian 
wilderness” ;! but he speedily made it blossom like a rose. He 
repelled the Turkish corsairs, he revived monastic life, especially 
encouraging the monks of Megaspelaion, upon whom his father 
bestowed a Golden Bull, and he made his province at once a model 
and a contrast to the distracted Frank Principality beside it. But 
even this energetic Despot could not prevent the innate tendency 
to family feuds which was characteristic of the Moreot archontes. 
“Neither good nor evil fortune,” says Manuel’s father, the imperial 
historian Cantacuzends, “nor time, that universal solvent, can dis- 
solve their mutual hatred, which not only endures all their lives, but 
is transmitted after death, as a heritage to their children.”? One of 
these amiable creatures, Lampotidios by name, who excelled all his 
compatriots in villainy, had received marked favours from the 
Despot, to whom he was constantly asserting his devotion. He 
proceeded to show his gratitude by an act of the utmost baseness. 
Manuel thought it necessary to levy shipmoney for the defence of the 
coast against the Turks, and had entrusted the artful Lampouidios 
with the collection of the tax. Knowing that the imposition was 
unpopular, the tax-collector used his opportunities to incite the 
' Cantacuzends (ed. Bonn), Bk. iv. cap. 13. 2 Lbid. 
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Moreots against his benefactor ; the whole Byzantine province rose in 
rebellion, and Lampotidios did not scruple to lead them against the 
castle of Mizithra, the seat of the government. But Manuel was a 
brave soldier who was not easily intimidated. He had in his service 
a small body of Albanians, who now appear for the first time in the 
history of the Morea. These men, all born fighters, soon put the 
rebels to flight; a second insurrection was defeated by the same 
means, and Manuel, largely thanks to his Albanian Guard, held the 
province without further trouble till his death in 1380. He re 
warded his brave defenders by assigning them lands in the south- 
west and centre of the peninsula, where they served the double 
purpose of acting as a frontier guard against the Franks and of 
tilling the deserted soil. Under the rule of one of his successors, 
Theodore Palzoldgos I., as many as 10,000 Albanians, with their 
wives and children, took up their abode in the Morea, where they 
soon became an important factor. 

Although Manuel restored peace with the Franks, and even co- 
operated with them in an attack on the Catalans of Attica, the 
Principality of Achaia remained in a state of utter confusion. After 
the death of Robert of Taranto, his widow, Marie de Bourbon, set 
out to take possession of the Principality, which was also claimed 
by his brother, Philip II. of Taranto.! But she soon saw that she 
could not manage the rebellious barons, and abandoned her rights 
in Philip’s favour. On his demise, the barons, who regarded themselves 
as the real arbiters of their country’s destinies, offered the title of 
Princess to Queen Joanna I. of Naples, on condition that she allowed 
them to do as they pleased. The Queen accepted, but soon pawned 
the Principality to the Knights of St. John, in return for an annual 
payment. The barons gladly approved this arrangement, which 
seemed likely to place the swords of the Knights at their disposal 
whenever the Turks or Greeks were threatening. But the Knights 
soon repented of their bargain. In 1381 the Navarrese Company 
arrived in Achaia to support the claims of Jacques de Baux, nephew 
of Philip of Taranto, whom they proclaimed as Prince, and in whose 
name they conquered the country for their own benefit. Among 
other places they took Zonklon, the ancient Pylos, which received 
from them the name of Navarino, and the Messenian town of 
Androusa, at that time the capital of the Frank Principality. The 
Knights of St. John withdrew, leaving the Navarrese undisputed 
masters of the Principality, while the rest of the Morea was divided 
between the Greeks of Mizithra, the Venetians at Methone, Korone, 


’ By some styled Philip III., in his capacity of titular Emperor of Romania. 
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and in Argolis, and the Acciajuoli at Corinth.'' Even after the death 
of Jacques de Baux the Navarrese went on occupying one fief after 
another; and thus these mercenaries stepped into the baronies 
originally bestowed upon Champlitte’s followers and then granted to 
Neapolitan courtiers. The old families were, indeed, by this time 
almost wholly extinct. A roll of the Achaian fiefs at this period has 
been preserved ; but it does not contain a single one of the ancient 
feudal names. Even the Neapolitans had mostly returned to their 
own country, so that the Navarrese Company now filled much the 
same position in Frankish Achaia that the Catalans had taken up in 
Frankish Attica. In 1386, the captain of the band, Peter Bordo de 
San Superan, was proclaimed as Vicar of the Principality, a title 
subsequently exchanged for the more dignified style of Prince. The 
various claimants, who had appeared after the demise of Jacques de 
Baux, and of whom the most prominent was Amadeos VII. of 
Savoy, never gained any foothold in the Morea, where San Superan 
maintained himself till his death in 1402. 

Yet even he, a strong man on the spot, was at times hard pressed 
by enemies far more dangerous than shadowy pretenders from 
Western Europe. The Turkish peril was yearly increasing ; yet the 
Navarrese Prince committed the fatal blunder which has been the 
ruin of Christian rule in the Near East, that of using the Turk for 
the furtherance of his own petty ambition. He hated the Despot 
Theodore I. Palzoldégos, who ruled at Mizithra, and in 1395 called 
in the redoubtable Turkish commander, Evrenos Beg, to assist him 
in attacking his Greek neighbour. Together the Navarrese Company 
and its Turkish allies stormed the historic castle of Akova; but, 
when Evrenos retired, San Superan fell into the hands of the Despot. 
The full danger of the Turkish power was brought home to Navarrese 
and Greeks alike by the great Turkish victory at Nikopolis on the 
Danube in 1396, so that, when Evrenos Beg again invaded the 
Morea in the following year, the Despot and the Prince supported 
one another. Theodore I., who had come into the possession of 
Corinth, revived the ancient plans of the Peloponnesians in the 
time of Xerxes, of Valerian, and of Justinian, for the fortification 
of the isthmus by means of a wall stretching from sea to sea. The 
work had not, however, made much progress when Evrenos Beg 
appeared at the isthmus. The Turks had no difficulty in compelling 
both the Despot and the Prince to promise the payment of tribute, 
but they did not consider that the time had yet arrived for a definite 
conquest of the peninsula. After plundering Argos, then a Venetian 
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town, they once more withdrew with a vast troop of captives, whom 
they carried off into slavery, thus yet further decreasing the population 
of the Morea. The movement of Timour in Asia and the great 
Turkish defeat at Angora gave the Greeks and Franks a further 
breathing-space before the final catastrophe. 

Meanwhile Venice had been extending her dominions in 
Achaia. Hitherto, her possessions had been confined to the two 
important colonies of Methone and Korone, which had fallen to the 
share of the Republic at the time of the original partition. During 
the almost constant quarrels of their neighbours, these two places— 
“the right eye of the State,” as the Venetians called them—usually 
enjoyed relative peace and prosperity. Their geographical situation 
on either side of the western prong of the Morea gave them great 
commercial value, which was increased by the heavy imposts levied 
by the Frank princes on all foreign trade which passed through their 
own ports. Thus merchants were driven to the two Venetian 
stations, to which frequent allusions are made in the State archives. 
But, as time went on, the Republic sought to extend its Pelo- 
ponnesian possessions. In 1388, it purchased Argos and Nauplia, 
the old fiefs of the Dukes of Athens; and, though the Despot of 
Mizithra treacherously occupied Argos at the instigation of Nerio I. 
of Athens, he was ultimately obliged to hand it over to its rightful 
owners. Thermisi, opposite the island of Hydra, enabled Venice 
to command that channel, while the acquisition of Lepanto,! in 1407, 
and of Patras gave her the keys of the Corinthian Gulf. But the 
Archbishop of Patras, who had pledged that city to the Republic, 
soon repented of his bargain, and claimed the restoration of that 
place, which had already begun to revive under the wise Venetian 
rule. In its stead, Venice acquired in 1419 the strong city of 
Monemvasia, while about the same time Navarino hoisted the 
banner of St. Mark. 

The Principality of Achaia was transmitted to San Superan’s 
widow on his decease, but her crafty nephew, Centurione Zaccaria, 
a Geonese baron, contrived to obtain possession of what still 
remained in her hands. He was the last Frankish ruler of that 
State, which was now about to pass for a brief period under the 
sway of Byzantine Greeks. During the rest of the Despot Theodore 
I.’s reign, Centurione was comparatively little harassed. Theodore, 
tired of government and ill, actually handed over several of his 
fortresses, Corinth among them, to the keeping of the Knights of 

’ For the medieval history of Lepanto the best source is Sdthas, Xpovicdy 
avéxdorov Tadatedlov, 77 15-20. 
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St. John. But the Greeks of Mizithra characteristically refused to 
have anything to do with the heretics, so Theodore resumed the 
administration and soon afterwards died. His successor,. Theo- 
dore II. Palzeoldgos, was destined to see the reunion of the Frank 
Principality with the Byzantine province. But first the disorderly 
condition of the latter required urgent reforms. During the peace 
which followed the accession of Mohammed I. to the Turkish 
throne, the Emperor Manuel II. took the statesmanlike course of 
visiting the various parts of his now restricted dominions, and of 
seeing for himself what their needs and capabilities were. He had 
once before been in the Morea, on his way back from his journey to 
England in search of aid against the Turks; but he now devoted 
himself with special care to the defence and improvement of the 
Byzantine province, which had assumed greater importance in his 
eyes as the rest of his Empire dwindled. Arriving in 1415, he set 
to work to complete the fortifications of the isthmus, which the last 
Despot had begun. The distance in a straight line from sea to sea 
is only three miles and a half (the length of the present canal), but 
the wall, which was not straight, is called Hexamilion, or the “Six 
Mile” rampart. Taking the old wall of Justinian as his basis, he 
ordered the new fortifications to be constructed on the same lines, 
and strengthened them with 153 towers. A tax was levied upon 
the whole province for the purposes of this work, and remained in 
force after its completion, in order that the wall might be kept in 
good repair. In addition to this, the Greek notables of each 
district were ordered to furnish a fixed number of labourers, who 
were posted at different points along the route of the wall, so that 
they might work simultaneously. By this means, and under the 
zealous taskmaster’s eye, the whole fortification was finished in 
twenty-five days. More difficult was the Emperor’s next task, that 
of restoring good government to the province. The Greek archontes 
still persevered in their hereditary feuds, still oppressed the poor, 
still defied the Despot. In a word, they were petty tyrants, devoid 
of patriotism, and unable to see that nothing but union could save 
them all from the Turkish yoke. Manuel sent the worst of them in 
chains to Constantinople, and then proceeded to strengthen the 
central authority and to weaken the local power of the landowners. 
Having regulated the amount of taxation to be levied, he forced the 
feeble Prince of Achaia to do him homage, and then concluded his 
stay with the delivery of a grand funeral oration in memory of the 
late Despot. It is noticeable that he specially selected for encomium 
the policy of introducing Albanians into the depopulated province, 
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but he had no panacea save that for the misfortunes of the country. 
Not that he was in any want of self-constituted advisers. It was at this 
moment when the Morea was being reformed, so far as reform was 
possible, by a practical statesman, that a political philosopher came 
forth with a scheme for a new heaven and a new earth. Unfortu- 
nately he could not convert the selfish Moreot archontes into 
citizens of a Platonic commonwealth. 

George Gemistos Plethon, who enjoyed somewhat later a great 
reputation at Florence as a teacher of Platonic philosophy, selected 
this opportunity for two memorials on the state of the Morea to the 
Emperor and the Despot. Plethon was at that time the head of a 
philosophical school at Mizithra, which even amidst the feuds of 
Franks and Greeks and Turks attracted students to the banks of the 
Eurotas. His residence in the Morea had convinced him of the 
deep-seated maladies of that distracted land, for which he believed 
that he had found a radical cure in the teachings of his master. He 
boldly proposed that all the products of the country should be 
divided into three equal shares between the three classes of producers, 
capitalists, and officials. The last class included the soldiers, who 
were to be supported by the labour of the producers. To every foot- 
soldier was to be assigned one family of labourers, or “ Helots,” as 
Plethon calls them in truly Spartan phraseology ; each horseman’s 
wants were to be provided by two of these families ; while the 
Emperor might decide how many families would suffice for the require- 
ments of an officer. In this way Plethon thought that he could 
ensure the maintenance of a standing army of natives, for his great 
desire was to avoid the system of engaging a mercenary force for the 
defence of the peninsula, and that of relying on a rabble of volun- 
teers, whose officers were shopmen one day and amateur strategists 
the next. Having thus reformed on paper the military institutions 
of the Morea, Plethon proceeded to suggest, in place of the present 
numerous imposts, a single tax, to be paid in kind and not in coin. 
For he looked upon hard cash as the root of many of the country’s 
evils. Large quantities of foreign and debased coin were in circu- 
lation, and Plethon proposed the drastic method of abolishing the 
use of money altogether. A land such as this, he told his distin- 
guished patrons, is essentially agricultural ; we can produce in the 
Morea almost all that we want, and the foreigner can easily be paid 
for what he sells to us in cotton, of which we have enough and to 
spare. Useful articles, such as iron and weapons, which we cannot 
manufacture at home, should be imported free of duty, but a heavy 
rate should be imposed on exports which we require for domestic 
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consumption, Justice, too, needs reform; forced labour at the 
Isthmian wall would be a better and more humane punishment than 
that of mutilation, which fills our streets with horrible deformities. 
The plague of idle monks, too, should be remedied ; let the holy 
man work for his living, or, at least, let him hold public offices with- 
out salary, as the “ransom” which he pays for the retention of his 
property. We are not surprised to find that this last proposal made 
the clergy bitter enemies of the philosopher; even after his death 
they refused him burial in consecrated ground, and it is in the 
Cathedral of Rimini that we must seek his remains. He concluded 
his scheme of reforms by offering his own services for the purpose of 
putting them into execution. They were not accepted, nor were the 
Emperor and the Despot inclined to play the part of philosophic 
kings in a new Platonic Republic. 

After the departure of the Emperor, the Morea enjoyed relative 
repose, broken only by occasional conflicts between the Greeks 
and the Prince of Achaia. Even these quarrels ceased when the 
accession of the warlike Murad II. to the Turkish throne ended 
the breathing-space which the Christians of the East had enjoyed in 
the time of his predecessor. In 1423, his great captain, Turakhan, 
assisted by the reluctant Duke Antonio of Athens, invaded the 
peninsula. The Hexamilion proved to be no obstacle to the 
Turkish attack, and the Despot did nothing to prevent the further 
march of the army. But there was one exception to the general 
cowardice of the Moreots. The Albanian colonists, true to the 
traditions of their gallant race, showed on this occasion the courage 
which, four centuries later, their compatriots displayed in the War of 
Independence. Those who were taken prisoners were massacred by 
the Turks, and a pyramid of 800 Albanian skulls marked the site of 
Gardiki.! Then the Turks retired with their usual string of captives, 
and the Despot was obliged to purchase peace by promising to pay 
tribute and to leave the Hexamilion in ruins. 

A more energetic figure now appeared among the Greeks of the 
Morea. The Despot Theodore II. had announced his intention of 
entering a monastery, and of handing over the government to his 
active brother Constantine. Like several other sovereigns in love 
with the charms of private life in theory, but in practice wedded to 
the delights of. power, Theodore changed his mind at the last 
moment, when Constantine had actually arrived to take his place. 
It therefore became necessary to provide Constantine with another 
sphere of activity, and this led to the reconquest of the Frankish 

' The traveller in Servia will remember the similar trophy near Nish. 
MM2 
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Morea. First, a politic marriage made the newcomer master of the 
castle of Glarentza, which formed an excellent basis for an assault 
upon Patras, whose Latin archbishop professed allegiance to none 
save the Pope. In the first attack, the life of the future Emperor 
was saved by the devotion of the historian Phrantzés, who was taken 
prisoner and had time to meditate, among ants, weevils, and mice, in 
a deserted granary, on the rewards of loyalty.!| A second attempt was 
more successful : Patras capitulated, and Constantine, who regarded 
the protests of the Sultan as of far more importance than those of the 
Pope, despatched the faithful Phrantzés on a diplomatic mission with 
the object of explaining away the annexation of the city. The remains 
of the Frank Principality of Achaia were the next object of Byzantine 
ambition. Constantine had another brother, Thomas, who had re- 
ceived a little earlier the castle of Kalavryta as his appanage. While 
Constantine was besieging Patras, Thomas attacked Centurione, 
who, as a Genoese, was not likely to be aided by the Venetians, and 
who was glad to purchase peace by bestowing his daughter’s hand 
upon his assailant. The bride brought the Principality as her 
dowry, so that by this marriage in 1430 it passed into the hands of 
the Greeks, though Centurione retained the empty title of Prince 
till his death two years later. Thus after the lapse of 225 years the 
Frank rule in Achaia was over. The whole peninsula owned once 
more Byzantine sway, except where the Venetian flag still floated 
over Argos and the maritime stations of Navarino, Methone, Korone, 
Nauplia, and Thermisi. But, unfortunately, the Byzantine rulers 
had not the patriotism to merge their own paltry ambitions in a 
combined effort for the public good. The lesson of the last century 
and a half was obvious—that union alone could save the Morea. 
Yet, with the Turkish peril ever impending, and with the miseries of 
past discord before their eyes, they preferred to divide the govern- 
ment of the country between them. Each of the three henceforth 
bore the title of Despot, and each was independent of the other two 
in his own limited domain. Theodore II. continued to rule at 
Mizithra ; Thomas established his capital at Glarentza ; and Constan- 
tine, by arrangement with Thomas, chose Kalavryta as the seat of 
his government.? It would not have required much foresight to 
see that what Tacitus has called the “well-known hatred between 
brothers” would soon involve the unhappy land in further intestine 
feuds. By the characteristic irony of Levantine politics, this last 
scene of Greek rule before the Turkish conquest was marred by base 
outbreaks of fraternal discord. 
! Phrantzés (ed. Bonn), ii. 4. 2 Jbid. ii. 10. 
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Before, however, we describe this brief period of restored Byzan- 
tine government, we would glance at the condition of the people 
after their long experience of Frank manners and customs. Mazaris, 
a Byzantine satirist, who wrote in 1416, has left us, in his “ Dialogue 
of the Dead,” a scathing description of the Moreots of his time, 
which, after due deduction made for the natural exaggeration of 
satire, contains much historic truth. “The Morea,” says that writer, 
“is inhabited by many races mixed together, of which the most 
distinct are Lacedemonians (Tzdkones'), Italians (Franks), Pelo- 
ponnesians (Greeks), Slavonians, Illyrians (Albanians), Egyptians 
(gypsies), and Jews, and among them are not a few half-castes.” Of 
these seven leading races we may note that the Jews were chiefly to 
be found in the busy Venetian colonies, such as Methone, where the 
gypsies were also allowed to ply their trade. The Jews were mostly 
small traders, and were specially prohibited by the Venetians from 
becoming landowners in their Greek possessions, “lest the whole 
Janded property should pass into their hands.” ‘There were also a 
certain number of people of Turkish origin to be found in the 
Morea even at this period, descendants of the mercenaries whom 
Guillaume de Villehardouin had allowed to settle in his dominions, 
and who had intermarried with the other inhabitants. From the 
marriages of Greeks and Franks, which were commoner in Achaia 
than in Attica, sprang the so-called “ Gasmodloi,” ? who sometimes 
took half Greek, half Frankish names. But the purely Frankish 
element gradually died out of the Morea after it had returned to the 
sway of the Greeks. The most durable legacy of the Franks was 
the feudal system, which had entered deeply into the life of the 
country. But the Greeks inherited its bad without its good qualities ; 
they were as turbulent as any Frank baron, but lacked his bravery 
and his keen sense of personal honour. Mazaris has shrewdly ob- 
served that each race took the worst features of the others, just as 
in our day we see that the Oriental educated in Paris usually takes 
home Western vices, with only the veneer of Western civilisation. 
We may consider as exaggerated the depravity which he ascribes 
to the Moreot chiefs—‘‘ men who ever delight in battles and dis- 
turbances, who are for ever breathing murder, who are full of deceit 
and craft and lies, barbarous and pig-headed, unstable, perjured, and 


* So Finlay and Fallmerayer. Hopf interprets these ‘* Lacedzemonians” as 
being the Despot’s Byzantine following, so called because he lived at Mizithra. 

* MovAogs still means a “ bastard ” in the vernacular of the Peloponnesos ; and 
the first part of the word, I conjecture, is the French gars. See Paparregépoulos, 
Op. cit. V. 9, 130, 2. 19. 
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faithless to both Emperor and Despot.” But it is a significant fact 
that the practice of wearing arms, which Thucydides regarded as 
obsolete among the Greeks of his day, was universal in the Morea of 
the fifteenth century. Nor can we wonder at this revival of primitive 
methods, when we remember the almost constant bloodshed which 
went on during the latter part of the Frankish domination. Yet 
the material condition of the Morea was not so bad at that period 
as at a much later time. Thanks chiefly to the energy of Venice, 
there was a brisk trade done in wood, shipped at the port of Kata- 
kolo, which may partially account for the denuded state of the 
peninsula at the present day. Valonia, wool, cotton, silk, and 
raisins were also exported ; and the wine of Monemvasia, under the 
name of Malmsey, was famous all over Western Europe. Even in 
the fourteenth century, in the midst of grave political disturbances, 
a Prince of Achaia had a larger civil list than the first king of 
modern Greece.! Nor was literature wholly neglected, though in 
this part of the country the Franks had no intellectual influence. 
Whatever may have been the defects of the Moreot Greeks, they 
never lost their interest in learning. The Tzakonian mountains and 
the city of Mizithra furnished two manuscripts—one of Herodotos, 
one treating of the miraculous light on Mount Tabor—which both 
belong to the latter part of the fourteenth century ; Plethon, as we 
saw, philosophised somewhat later at Sparta ; Monemvasia was the 
birthplace of the historian Phrantzés, who wrote, as he tells us, “at 
the request of some noble Corfiots.” We have already referred to 
the historical poem—it cannot be called a poetic history—of the 
Frankish Principality, which was the chief literary production of 
that part of the Morea during this period. The “Chronicle of the 
Morea” (as the Greek version is called) consists of two books, only 
the second of which, composed of 7,002 political verses, deals with 
the Peloponnesos ; and it is now believed by the best authorities to be 
a metrical translation of the French “ Livre de la Conqueste.”? The 
latter would seem to be the work of a Frank long resident in the 
Morea, and was apparently composed between 1333 and 1341. It 
begins with the Conquest, and goes down as far as the former of 
these two dates ; whereas the Greek version breaks off with the year 
1292. An Italian translation of the “ Chronicle” has also been dis- 
covered; and a Catalan version, which contains some additional 


* Finlay, iv. 226. 

? Ibid, iv. 137 ; Hopf, in of. cét., vol. Ixxxv. p. 202. Since the above was 
written, a new edition of the ‘‘ Chronicle” has appeared in Professor Bury’s 
s¢ Byzantine Texts.” 
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matter, and goes down as far as 1377, is in existence. None of these 
works can be implicitly trusted, least of all for the early years after 
the Conquest. It has been remarked, however,' that the Greek 
poem shows an unerring knowledge of geography and a defective 
knowledge of Greek. Its style seems to point to a Moreot clerk in 
the service of a French baron as its author. Glorification of the 
Franks and contempt of the natives are the motives of the poetaster, 
and it is easy to understand that a Greek retainer would, at any rate 
officially, express sentiments so flattering to his employer.? 

In summing up the results of the Frank rule in the Morea, a dis- 
tinction must be drawn between the stable government of the first 
period and the anarchy which characterised the second. The first 
two Villehardouin princes were able rulers who did not treat the 
Greek Church any worse than many Greek rulers had done: they 
abstained from forcible proselytising ; and even when they con- 
fiscated Greek ecclesiastical property, they did not bestow it upon 
the Catholic hierarchy, but devoted it to the public treasury. The 
Greek archonies were in many cases allowed to keep their lands 
and some of their privileges ; and we even hear of Greeks who were 
feudal lords, like the Latins, and whose property was tilled by serfs. 
Muntaner tells us that the Frank nobles of the Morea took their 
wives from France ; but mixed marriages, too, began very soon, and 
the third Villehardouin, born and bred in the country, spoke Greek 
as his native tongue. But, picturesque and gallant figure as he was, 
he undid by his warlike adventures the work of his two more states- 
manlike predecessors, and after his day the second period began. 
A century after its foundation, the rule of the Franks, except in the 
Venetian colonies, was already in decay, and its sole hope was the 
house of Anjou. Moreover, the aim of the Venetians was com- 
mercial rather than political ; for trading facilities were with them 
the paramount consideration, and they did not seek, save incidentally, 
the latinisation of the East. Where the influence of the Frank 
princes upon their Greek subjects was most marked was in military 
matters. It is impossible not to be struck by the difference between 
the unwarlike character of the Moreot population at the time of the 
Frank conquest and its repeated attempts later on to throw off the 

‘ By Buchon, Chronique de la Conguéte, pp. xxiii-xxx. 

? Paparregépoulos, who thinks that the author was a ‘‘ Gasmoiilos,” points 
out, however, that the Chronic/e is written in the language then commonly spoken 


in the country, and that it closely resembles modern Greek. He waxes enthusi- 
astic about its style, which he thinks often worthy of ancient Greece. (Of. cit. 


Vv. 10-13, 108-109, 599.) 
* Paparregépoulos, of. cit. v. 101. 
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Turkish yoke. The reason is not far to seek. While the Byzantine 
Emperors had neglected the military training of the inhabitants of 
Greece proper, drawing their best soldiers and generals from Mace- 
donia and Asia Minor, the bellicose Franks stimulated the practice 
of war, and employed Greeks in their well-drilled armies. Still, the 
experiment of Latin rule in the Morea was a failure, and for two ob- 
vious reasons. ‘The Franks belonged to an alien religion, and found 
themselves at the outset between the horns of adilemma. If they had 
persecuted Orthodoxy, they would have had constant rebellions ; 
while, by tolerating it, they strengthened the national feeling, which 
was so Closely intertwined with it. Their numbers, again, were few, 
and they received few recruits from the West, so that they were 
inevitably destined to die out in the due course of nature. Battle and 
murder increased the rate of their disappearance, and about 1430 
the original Frank families had completely vanished from the “ New 
France,” ! which, in the phrase of Pope Honorius III., they had 
founded in the East. In spite, too, of all their efforts to make 
French the language of the country, by sending young Greeks to a 
special seminary in Paris, Greek held its own, though Muntaner 
says that “the gentlest chivalry of the world was that of the Morea, 
and they spoke as good French as that of Paris.”? The long Frank 
occupation left little trace on the language of the Peloponnesos 
except in a few towns, beyond adding to it a few words of French 
origin.® 

But on the face of the country the Franks have made a mark 
which five centuries have not obliterated. While a perverse spirit, 
which can find nothing of interest unless it is strictly classical, has 
torn down the Venetian fort of the Euripos and the Frank tower 
which once stood on the Akropolis, the great feudal castles of the 
Morea are mostly standing, although in ruins. Wandering among 
those medizval remains, we may still recall the brilliant days of 
that chivalry which won the admiration of Muntaner, we may still 
meditate upon the extraordinary fate which handed over the Greek 
peninsula to a handful of Frank adventurers. 

WILLIAM MILLER. 


1 Romands, of. cit. p. 28. 
* Chronique de Ramon Muntaner (ed. Buchon), ii. 315. 
3 Romands, of. ctt., pp. 54, 58. 
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AN OLD INVENTORY. 


« N Inventory of all and Singuler the Goods and Chattells of 

Richard Hill, Esquire, late Cittizen and Cordwayner of 
London, But whilest he lived of the Parrish of Snt. Dionis Back- 
church, London, taken and apprized the Twenty ffift day of ffebruary 
In the yeare of our Lord God One Thousand Sixe Hundred ffifty 
and Nyne.” 

Such is the title of the interesting old document described in the 
following remarks, which has fortunately survived to these present 
times, and from whose quaint items we can form a fairly accurate 
idea of the fittings and furniture of a Puritan household in the 
City at the period of the Commonwealth. 

Richard Hill came up to town from Devonshire in 1632, and 
took a lease of a house in Lime Street (a locality now given over to 
warehouses and offices). Here he and his wife lived for twenty- 
eight years, and here their six sons and one daughter were born. 
His sympathies when the Civil War broke out were with the Parlia- 
ment, and he served from 1642 to 1649 as one of the treasurers to 
the Committee of Sequestrations, taking part no doubt in the 
punishment and ruin of many a luckless Royalist. Later on, in 1652, 
he was one of the Commissioners appointed for the sale of prize 
goods taken in the Dutch War. This office he held until his death, 
and he seems to have had a great deal of trouble in the performance 
of his duties. His character, however, was never called in question, 
and it is singular that in a very scurrilous Royalist pamphlet written 
soon after his death, in which “all such as made profit by the 
continuance of the War” were mercilessly abused, the writer merely 
states that Hill ‘* was called to an account before he and his partners 
were ready,” alluding no doubt to his death while holding office. 

In 1644 he was associated with Mr. William Pennoyer in 
the purchase of arms for the service of the Parliament, and in 
March, 1656, he was one of the aldermen appointed for securing 
peace in the City. His funeral took place at St. Dionis Backchurch 
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(now destroyed) on January 18th, 1660 (1659 O.S.), whither in two 
months his wife followed him ; and he was survived by three of his 
sons—Abraham (who was then married), Thomas, and Samuel 
(bachelors). 

Much of the Alderman’s wealth was apparently derived from 
successful trading adventures, largely carried on by City merchants 
of those days. He held shares in a number of vessels, as the 
“Society,” “Jonathan,” “Olive Branch,” “Thomas & William,” 
“ Morning Starr,” “ Three Brothers,” and the “ Allan frigatt.” His 
business was that of a cordwainer, and he was a freeman of the 
Cordwainers’ Company as early as 1632, serving as Master probably 
in 1656. 

With these introductory remarks we will now proceed to examine 
the description of Alderman Hill’s property. 

The first item of the Inventory reads thus: 

IMP*. Apparell. Two Gownes and two Cloakes furred w® the 
Summer lyninge and a hood, att £16. Item. All the Testator’s 
wearing apparell, with hattes, shoes, &c., vallued att £32 55.” 
After the contents of two garrets, we find the heading “ Lynnen,” 
under which are mentioned sheets of Holland, flax, ffine Callicoe, 
course Callicoe, and course and holland Pillowbeeres. Then come 
table and sidebord cloathes, napkines, and towells, of damaske, 
diaper, and flax ; also “‘ffower payre of white Cotton blanckettes att 
42.” Inthe Painted Chamber were a bed, a table, and carpet, &c. ; 
and then follow the contents of “Mrs. Hill’s Lodging Chamber,” 
which is of interest as the bedroom of the Alderman’s widow. 
“Item. One standing beddstead, Matt, and corde, and rodde, 
Curtaines and Vallance of greene perpetuana, one ffeather bedd, 
one boulster, Two pillowes, Two blancketts, and a greene cloth 
coverlett, £7 10s. Item. Hanginges about the Roome of Striped 
Stuffe, one trundle bedd stead, matt, cord, little ffeather bedd, 
boulster, blanckett, Rugg, & little Coverlett att £4 10s. Item. One 
wainscott chest, ffower chayres and stooles, One wicker chayre, one 
looking glasse, a payre of Andirons, ffire shovell and tonges, and a 
payre of bellowes att £1 16s.” In “the little Inner Chamber” 
were “ sixe hundred and seaven ounces and a half of Plate att five 
shillings p. ounce.” The “Dyning Roome” was furnished with 
“ ffive peeces off Tapestry hanginges att 430, three Spanishe tables, 
one little Table, one Turkey carpett, one greene Perpetuana carpett, 
and two Window Curtaines and rodde, Twelve high chayres and 
Sixe lowe chayres of Turkey worke, and a Billyard Table, att £23 8s. 
Item. A payre of Andirons w‘* brasses and Iron hoope, a ffyre 
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shovell and tonges, and an Iron Back att £1 8s.” One is tempted 
to wonder if this room was really used for dining purposes, and, if so, 
did the family have their meals on the three Spanish tables or the 
“ Billyard Table”? As a “little Dyning Roome” is mentioned later 
in the inventory, it is not improbable that this room was kept for 
billiards, though a Puritan, such as Richard Hill certainly was, might 
be expected to look upon worldly amusements with disfavour. But 
perhaps he encouraged billiards for the sake of his boys, so that they 
should have no excuse for staying out late at nights ! 

The next in order is “ Mr. Thomas Hill’s Chamber,” which was 
upholstered in “white dymithy wrought,” with “hangings of East 
India Callicoe.” The furniture included “a Skrutore, an Iron hoope 
with brasses, and an Iron bath.” The latter item shows that Thomas 
evidently enjoyed his morning tub. He was a great traveller in 
Italy and Spain, which he visited in the course of business ; and his 
love for music procured him the close friendship of that jovial 
diarist Sam Pepys, which lasted until his death at Lisbon in 1675. 
The “ Greene Chamber,” so named from the colour of its upholstery, 
had hangings of green perpetuana laced, a counterpane and window 
curtain of the same, and, among other things, “a Weather glasse.” 
The “little Dyning Roome” contained an ovall table and striped 
carpet, a cupboard and a green cloth, eight chairs, and fire irons, &c., 
all at £2 19s. In the “Counting House” we find “one Table 
covered with greene cloth, one deske, one Iron chest (no doubt the 
seventeenth-century representative of the modern safe), two presses, 
Two old Trunkes, three leather Chayres and Lumber” (convenient 
word !), all valued at #4 3s. In the Gallery were “a Bird cage, a 
Table, a Settle, two Pictures, and a Clock with case and weights,” 
at £3 the iot. 

Passing by the Buttery, we come to the Parlour, which apparently 
answers to the Drawing-room of our days. Here were “ Two 
Spanish tables, a Turkey carpett, one couch and fifteen chayres of 
greene perpetuana” (evidently a favourite material and colour with 
Mrs. Hill), “a Coate of Arms in a frame,” and the usual fire-irons, 
&c., including “an Iron Back in the Chimney, and Twelve old 
Cushions.” 

The next apartment mentioned is “ the Kitching,” and here is 
an interesting list of utensils, which needs no apology for quoting in 
full. “Item. One Jacke with weight chaines and Pulleys, one Iron 
grate, one Iron to sett before the ffyer, one payre of Andirons, one 
payre of Rackes, ffyre shovell, tonge & fforke, one gridiron, Two 
payre off pott hangers, ffive spitts, one smoothing Iron, one Iron 
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chaffing dish, and a Tinne Apple roaster, all att £6 25. Item. 
ffower Leather Chayres, one Leather stoole, one Table chayre, ffower 
wooden chayres, a parcell off Lattin ware, and a payre of bellowes, 
415. 6s. Item. Three Iron Potts, one Iron kettle and one Iron 
dripping pann, and two payre of Pott hangers, 13s. Item. ffower 
hundred ffifty and ffive Pounds of Pewter att Tenne pence p. pound, 
£18 19s. 2d. Item. One hundred Twenty and ffower Pound oft 
Brasse with Iron Bases, at Sixe pence p. pound, £3 2s.” 

In the “ Washouse” was a leaden cistern valued at £5, probably 
of the beautifully ornamented cast-lead kind, of which many examples 
still exist in old London houses, and nowadays are much sought 
after by collectors, especially when dated. 

The “ Redd Chamber,” which is next mentioned, contained 
hangings of “redde Searge with Gilded Leather,” with chairs and 
bed hangings of the same, but the latter “ lyned with Callicoe.” 
There were also “ A Suite of Curtaines and vallance and Counter- 
paine of ffine East India stuffe lyned with Callicoe, att £5.” 

After describing the contents of “the Maydes Chamber,” the 
Inventory goes on to the “ Tapestry Chamber,” which was apparently 
a sitting room, and contained “Old Tapestry hangings, two tables 
and carpetts, ffive redd chayres and three pictures, at #15 175.” 
Next follow “the little Roome at ye Stayres Head, the little Roome 
by the Gallery,” and the “ Mans Chamber”; and in the second 
room were “about Three dozen of candles, at 15s.”—decidedly zo 
cheap at that price. In the man’s room, by the way, we come 
across more ‘‘ Lumber,” as it was no doubt a convenient place for 
stowing away odds and ends. 

Passing “ the Clossett in the Yarde,” we find a curious collection 
in the “Warehouse.” Here were “Two Triangles, a large Beame 
and scales, two old Beames, and Nyne hundred and a half of Leden 
weights, all att £9 115. Item. Three Musketts, one Pike, two payre 
of pistolls, and a Parcell of old Armour, att £3,” all of which had no 
doubt seen recent service in the Civil War. “Item. Sixe Pound 
of Spice att £2 2s. Item. Eighteene Pound of Pepper att 18s.” 
In the Cellar, mixed up with “ Poudring Tubbs,” coals, and (or 
course) more Lumber, we finally come upon “a horse with saddle 
and furniture att £ 5.” 

The Inventory ends with the Lease of the Testator’s dwelling- 
house, valued at £450, and “the Totall summe amounteth to One 
thousand Seaventy three pounds, one shilling.” 

We have now in imagination gone into every room of the worthy 
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Alderman’s house, and examined his furniture and belongings. How 
little the clerk probably suspected, when he was compiling the 
Inventory, that his quaint descriptions and items would be read and 
commented upon with interest and curiosity two hundred and forty 
years after he had completed his task ! 


R. H. ERNEST HILL, 
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MONACO. 


LTHOUGH so many thousands of the rich go year after year, 
from all parts of Europe, to the South of France, en route for 
Monaco and Monte Carlo, there are very few who cast a thought on 
the history of the country they go to. They know they can win (or 
lose) considerable sums of money there, and they know that it is 
one of the most beautiful spots in Europe. Some few know that 
it was in 1860 that M. Blanc, chassé from Homburg, set up the 
gambling Casino there which has since passed into the hands of the 
Société Anonyme ; but very few indeed think of the interesting history 
of Monaco itself, the smallest sovereign Principality—eight square 
miles—that exists in Europe. 

Monaco was from the earliest times known as the Port of 
Hercules, and boasted a temple to that tutelary god of the greatest 
antiquity and fame. It was a port which the Phcenicians visited, 
which Lucan sang the praises of in the “ Pharsalia,” and which from 
its favourable anchorage and on account of being the port of the 
Roman colony of Turbia, or La Turbie, upon the hill above it, 
enjoyed a very considerable amount of trade. It soon came under 
the influence of Christianity, and produced one of Diocletian’s 
martyrs, the holy Sainte Dévote, who during her martyrdom, her 
teeth having been broken, was dragged across the rocks, and met her 
death on the rack, and whose relics, by a miraculous indication 
from her dead and lacerated mouth, were interred, after many 
vicissitudes by sea and land, in a tomb at Cimiez, near Nice. 

The most important epoch which Monaco underwent after the 
fall of the Romans and the invasions of the Lombards was the 
subjugation of the Riviera of France and Italy by the Saracens, on 
whose decline rose the power of the chief family of the district, the 
noble house of the Grimaldi, descendants, it is said, of Boson, King 
of Arles. 

The Saracens overran the whole of the littoral in the eighth 
century. They landed at Saint-Honorat in 730, and made a second 
descent many years later under the chief Moussa, holding certain 
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forts and keeping the whole country under terror and subjection. 
Later, in 846, they established themselves between Fréjus and 
Hyéres, sacking Fréjus in 940, and also Sainte-Agnés, near Mentone. 
As late even as 1107 they attacked the monastery of the Lérins, 
massacring every monk except those whom they carried off as 
slaves. 

It was not till the tenth century that the Provengals began to 
think of freeing themselves from this Saracen reign of terror, and 
Gebelin de Grimaldi obtained the fief of the Gulf of Grimaud as a 
reward for successfully routing, with the Bishop of Grenoble, the 
Mahomedan pirates. He was put into the more secure position of 
legal owner also by having his grants of land confirmed by the 
overlord, the Emperor Otho himself, and from this time until to-day 
the descendants of the house of Grimaldi have preserved a hold on 
the town of Monaco, which was rebuilt by the Prince Grimaldi II., 
one of the crusaders of the first Crusade, in 1090, and husband of 
Alexis, niece of Alexius Comnenus, Emperor of the East. His 
successors played a politic game ; they were usually in the service of 
the emperors who could protect them, and also, intermittently, of 
the Republic of Genoa. Thus Grimaldi III. defended the city of 
Genoa and beat back the Saracens from the town in 1162 ; but later 
he nearly lost Monaco in 1220 to the Genoese, and was forced to 
dispute with the family of Vento the possession of the districts of 
Mentone and Roccabruna. In the time, however, of Frangois I. of 
Monaco the Grimaldi princes assumed a new policy. He had been 
brought up at the Court of Constantinople, and was in this way 
removed from German influence, and, followed by his son, Ranier I., 
the Monegasque princes became faithful servants of the French 
house of Anjou, and ardent Guelfs, or supporters, for their own good, 
of the power of the Papacy. In 1297 the Republic of Genoa 
besieged Monaco, its former ally, on this account ; but the assistance 
of Charles II. of Naples forced their troops to withdraw, although 
with the loss to the Grimaldi of the forts of Esa and La Turbie to 
the Genoese, Nicholas Spinola. Notwithstanding this loss they 
remained faithful to the Guelf Anjou Kings of Naples, and Ranier 
II. had the satisfaction of beating the fleet of the Ghibelines of 
Pisa. 

But the Monegasque fleet had followed too closely the example 
of the old Saracen oppressors. They became known as the terrors 
of the coast from piracy and rapine, attacking even the ships of war 
sent by the Popes against the Turks, and the princes, growing rich 

1 Monaco ct Monte Carlo, Benedict Henry Revoil, Paris, 1878. 
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and powerful, levied a tax upon all ships passing the port of Monaco, 


whence the lines : 
Son Monaco sopra un scoglio, 
Non semino e non raccoglio, 
E pur mangiare voglio. 


The Principality grew also, for in 1338 the Prince Charles I., “the 
Great,” bought from the Spinola the lordships of Mentone, Rocca- 
bruna, and Castillon ; and to the Prince was given the Viceroyalty of 
Provence by Queen Joan of Naples, whom he received at Monaco 
in state in 1343, a visit which was glorified by the homage of the 
poet Petrarch. Charles I. took part in the French wars against the 
English, and after having been dangerously wounded at Crécy, his 
misfortunes underwent an eclipse, for he was in 1357 besieged by 
the Genoese with a fleet of twenty galleys, and forced to abandon 
his town to them after a defence of two months. The broken- 
hearted Prince retired to Mentone, where he died in 1363, and his 
successor made peace with the invaders and got back his Principality 
in 1406. 

Monaco took part in the Papal struggles of ‘“‘ the Great Schism.” 
The Prince Ranier III. at first favoured Pope Urban VI., but 
later, according to the Angevin policy, declared for the Antipope 
Clement VII. at Avignon, who granted his family the Seigneurie of 
Antibes, and at Monaco he received the Antipope Benedict XIII. 
on his road from Avignon to Italy. Things did not all go smoothly 
with the princes ; their tenure of Mentone was very intermittent, and 
for three centuries they were forced to dispute that of La Turbie 
with the Dukes of Savoy, whose growing power far eclipsed theirs. 

Prince Jean I. took service with the Milanese, and in his grand- 
daughter, Claudine Grimaldi, we have the first instance of the failure 
of the male line. The blood did not alter, however, for she married, 
in 1457, Lambert Grimaldi, of the branch of Antibes and Cagnes, a 
cousin, who became in 1463 Count of Ventimiglia as well. 

The struggles of the Renaissance came upon the Riviera as upon 
the rest of the south, and Jean II. of Monaco was one of the followers 
of Charles VIII. of France in his raid—for it was little more—on 
Italy ; but after rising to the position of governor of the coast, he 
fell a victim to fraternal jealousy, and was murdered in 1505 by 
Lucien Grimaldi, his brother, who in his turn was attacked and 
besieged in his capital next year by the Genoese, who were only 
beaten back by French assistance. Lucien fell a victim to a family 
feud also, being stabbed in his own palace by his sister’s son, Barthé- 
lemy Doria, whose heritage he had administered to the dissatisfaction 
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of the heir; who later, notwithstanding the exhortations of Pope 
Clement VII. on the side of mercy, was made prisoner at Penna, 
and being conducted to Monaco with much pomp, was there satis- 
factorily hanged. 

By a treaty at Burgos in 1524 the Regent of Monaco, Augustin 
Grimaldi, tutor of the young Honoré I., accepted the protection of 
the Emperor Charles V., abrogating the old French alliance, and 
received a Spanish fleet in the harbour and a garrison in the walls of 
Monaco. The Prince for this change of suzerain lost his French 
possessions, but was made a Prince of the Empire by the Emperor, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing his late ally, Francois I. of France, 
led a prisoner, after the battle of Pavia, through his territory, when 
being carried off to Spanish captivity in a galley from Villefranche. 
The rise of the house of Savoy, however, prevented all hopes of 
great aggrandisement on the part of the Monegasque rulers, and at 
once robbed them of all chance of becoming ultimate superiors of 
the Riviera. 

The Emperor Charles V. came twice to Monaco, once to meet 
the Farnese Pope, Paul III., and, according to the legend, in a fit of 
generosity caused by the good cheer there verbally ennobled a// of its 
inhabitants. He was the guest of the Regent Augustin, a learned 
prelate, the friend of Cardinal Bembo and abbot of Lérins, who held 
many of the finest ecclesiastical benefices of the district and distri- 
buted more among his kindred, piety, under the most Catholic king, 
being the order of the day. Prince Honoré I. followed the Spanish 
alliance, and fearful of the Turks, who in his time besieged and took 
Nice, fought bravely against them under Don John of Austria at 
Lepanto in 1571, and was rewarded by possessions in the Two Sicilies 
before his death in 1581. Three years later the French attacked his 
capital ; but the Spanish protection proved sufficient to drive them off, 
and the Prince Hercules was able later to chase away the French 
fleet of the Duke of Guise. This Prince made two marriage alliances 
of his children with the Hispano-Italian Trivulzi, and left his territory 
to his son, Honoré II., who, expelling the Spanish garrison, reverted 
to the old alliance with France by a treaty signed at Péronne, 
September 14, 1641, stipulating for French protection, but yet re- 
maining “souverain de son état.” For this change of alliance he 
lost all his Spanish territories, but was recouped by huge grants from 
Louis XIV. of France. It was after this treaty that John Evelyn, 
the English diarist, visited Monaco, which he styles justly “a pro- 
montory of solid stone and rock,” adding, “the town walls are very 
fayre.” He speaks of the wealth of the palace: the “ most rich 
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and princely moveables and a collection of statues, pictures, and 
massive plate to an immense amount,” which had been preserved to 
its lucky ruler and partly gained by the much-disputed Sea-toll. In 
1644 King Louis XIV. wrote to the Sultan of Turkey, begging him 
to order his tributary pashas of the Barbary States to suspend 
their almost ceaseless raids on the Riviera, and on Monaco in 
particular. These raids were very frequent Napoule was destroyed 
by them in 1536, Roccabruna had been pillaged and burned in 
1560; and the turbulent factions on the coast gave the pirates 
much assistance. Indeed the raids did not cease until after Lord 
Exmouth’s bombardment of Algiers in 1816, some of the ex-prisoners 
from the Barbary State existing in Mentone almost down to our own 
time. 

When Honoré II. died in 1662, he was succeeded by his grand- 
son, Louis I., who was already in the French army. From this date 
the Monegasque princes became entirely French in sympathy, seeking 
French matrimonial alliances and sinking fast into the position of 
French courtiers ; and henceforth to the present century their doings 
gave little of interest to chronicle, except what was connected with 
the chronique scandaleuse of Versailles. 

The wife of Prince Louis, Charlotte Catherine de Grammont, was 
herself the heroine of much scandal.! Married in 1660, when she was 
already in love with her cousin, le beau: Lauzun, she never pretended 
to be attracted to her Monegasque husband, although he was “ jeune, 
bien fait, et Grand Seigneur”; but after the birth of four children, 
lived in Paris, having the King and a multitude of the Court as lovers. 
The Prince, her husband, whose humour does not seem to -have 
been his strong point, remained in Monaco, and made Versailles 
laugh heartily by hanging his wife’s adorers in effigy on gibbets in 
his capital until there was no longer room.?_ The Princess, however, 
made her “salut” in later life, founding the Convent of the 
Visitandines at Monaco. Her husband was succeeded by his son, 
Antoine I., who became the last male ruler of his line, as by his wife, 
the Princess Marie de Lorraine d’Armagnac, he had daughters only. 
Prince Antoine had the good fortune of having the independence of 
Monaco guaranteed by the Treaty of Utrecht, at which time Victor 
Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, became King of Sardinia; and in 1708 
King Louis XIV. of France granted to the Prince a subvention, ‘in 
spite of the growing poverty of the French kingdom, of 30,500 livres 
to fortify his capital for the French garrison. Being the last male of 


1 Mémoires de Mile. de Montpensier. 
2 Lettres de Mme. de Sévigné. 
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his race, he married his eldest daughter and heiress, Louise Hippolyte, 
in 1715, to the Comte de Matignon, and, dying in 1731, was followed 
as Prince, on his daughter’s death in that year, by his grandson, 
Honoré III. 

Honoré III. fought on the French side during the Austrian wars. 
He was a prince of valour and very amorous. Casanova narrates 
some quaint stories of his residence in Monaco, and how his bride, 
Catherine de Brignolé, the fair Genoese, was so much enamoured 
of him that she declared to her mother, who wished to break off the 
marriage, ‘‘O Monaco, 0 monaca—Monaco or a convent.” They 
were happy for five years only ; but the fair and brilliant Princess 
eventually found consolation in the love of the Prince of Condé, 
whom she married, after enduring strange thrilling experiences 
during the Revolution with her daughter-in-law, as an ¢migrée at 
London, in 1798. Honoré III. entertained, in 1767, the young 
Duke of York, brother of King George III. of Great Britain, who 
unfortunately caught fever during his visit and died in his palace, in 
spite of being surrounded by every considerate attention. 

In 1790 Monaco felt the effect of the French Revolution. The 
Liberals demanded a Constitution from the Prince, who, from his 
retreat in Paris, granted it. He wished to abrogate it again later, 
but the French Republic in 1793 annexed Monaco, Roccabruna, and 
Mentone, and the Prince dégommé died in 1795. Pope Pius VII. 
rested at Monaco in 1814, returning from France, and in the same 
year the Principality reverted to its Grimaldi prince, Honoré IV., 
according to the Treaty of Paris. 

Honoré IV. married Louise Duchesse de Mazarin, the name- 
bearer of the great Cardinal, and in 1815 went to Monaco to take 
possession of his territory. At Cannes he had the singular fortune 
to meet Napoleon I., who was then marching towards Paris, having 
left Elba during the great Hundred Days. Napoleon met him with 
jocular affection, promised him protection, and parted amicably, 
never foreseeing his own downfall and that of France for the time, 
the Treaty of Vienna removing the protection of Monaco from that 
Power, placing it, for the first time, under that of Sardinia. Honoré 
V., the last Prince’s eldest son, earned an evil fame by his taxation 
and the deeds of his creature, Chuppon, a Marseillais, who had a 
monopoly of flour and bread in the Principality, and his complicity 
in forcing his subjects either to devour bad flour at exorbitant rates or 
to die of hunger has not yet been forgotten about Mentone, although 
he died in 1841. His brother, Florestan I., succeeded him, and 
though he gained golden opinions by abolishing the great tax, he did 
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not escape the growing desire for constitutional reforms in Italy. 
In 1848 a deputation of inhabitants of Monaco, Roccabruna, 
and Mentone waited upon the Prince in Paris, and demanded a 
Constitution ; and as this was not granted at once, Mentone and 
Roccabuna declared themselves free and independent, and placed 
themselves under the protection of Sardinia, leaving Monaco 
again the sole possession of this Prince; and although in 1858 
his rights over these territories were recognised, they were ceded to 
France in 1861 for the sum of £120,000, after the Italian war with 
Austria, and annexed by that Power. Prince Charles III., the 
Prince at that time, died in 1889, having by his wife, Antoinette 
Comtesse de Mérode, the present Prince Albert, born in 1848. 
The latter, who is popular in his territory and is well known for his 
scientific distinction, married, first, Lady Mary Douglas Hamilton, 
and, secondly, the Duchesse de Richelieu, »¢e Heine, by the former 
of whom he has a son, the heir to the Principality ; it is he also who 
is the recipient of that portion of the wealth of the Casino de Monte 
Carlo which flows from M. Blanc and la Société Anonyme. 


A. FRANCIS STEUART. 
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THE BACHELOR. 


HE room is still and gray. The yellow flames 
Leap in the low wide grate, 
And try to penetrate 
Into the dusk-filled corners. But Night claims 
An ever-widening circle for her own, 
And creeps and spreads around me as I sit and muse, alone. 


This was our room, old friend. A cosy spot 
Where two good chums could spend 
Hours happy without end— 
And so did we! But now a marring blot 
Is made by that big empty easy-chair. 
How oft we watched Night stealing on as now—I here, you there! 


But never more. This was your wedding-day. 
I saw you stand beside 
Your radiant white-robed bride, 
And knew you went to tread a different way 
With her—a way where Friendship lags behind, 
And Love reigns in his stead—a little Love whose eyes are blind. 


For you life stretches fair. For me—Oh well, 

Of course I shall forget 

Those good old times, though yet 
The loneliness seems strange, past words to tell. 
When Love comes in, must Friendship pass away ? 
Who knows? I only know ’twill never be the same—after 

to-day. 
SYDNEY HESSELRICGE. 
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TABLE TALK. 


EARLY ENGLISH PRINTED Books IN CAMBRIDGE. 


HE reproach long urged against England of being behind other 
countries in bibliographical attainment is gradually being 
removed, and though we still shirk collective or sustained labour we 
are assiduously collecting the materials on which future bibliographers 
will base their labours. After a long period of somnolency our great 
Universities are taking the lead in cataloguing their treasures. The 
latest contribution to this species of work is the issue by the Cam- 
bridge University Press of Early English Printed Books in the 
University Library, Cambridge, 1475 to 1640 (4 vols., of which three 
have appeared). In selecting the date of 1640 as the close of the 
period of early printing, the writers follow the example of the British 
Museum in issuing its printed catalogue of early works, and that also 
of Professor Arber in his reprints of the Registers of the Stationers’ 
Company. Coinciding as virtually it does with the interruption to 
peaceful literary pursuits caused by the Civil War, the date may 
temporarily serve. It will scarcely, however, be binding upon future 
bibliographers ; and a more convenient and logical date might be 
found with the end of the Stuart dynasty and the accession of that of 
Hanover. Not altogether ideal is the arrangement adopted—that of 
entering the books under booksellers, London or country, with an 
approximation to dates of production. The arrangement serves well 
enough for the incunabula issued from Westminster, Oxford, St. 
Albans, and London ; but needs an index, which would go far towards 
adding a fourth to the three portly volumes already issued. This, 
I now learn, is to be supplied. 


INCUNABULA IN CAMBRIDGE. 


HE list of incunabula in the Cambridge Library is deceptive. 
Occupying as it does thirty-three pages out of between seven- 

teen and eighteen hundred, the list could never appear to be large. 
Very many of the works catalogued are, however, imperfect ; and nota 
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few of them are mere fragments. As the Rujinus ( Zyrannius), issued, 
according to the colophon in Oxford on December 17, 1468, is treated 
as antedated by ten years—a view generally held—and is assigned to 
1478, the earliest work in the collection issued in England is Caxton’s 
The Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers, “by me William Caxton 
at Westmestre” (1477), which wants leaves 2, 77, 78. An earlier 
volume, printed at Bruges, is Zhe Recuyell of the Histories of Troy, 
translated by William Caxton from Raoul Lefévre, and conjecturally 
assigned to 1475-76. Two copies of this (both imperfect) are 
mentioned. Zhe Game and Play of Chess has the same supposed 
date, and wants six leaves. The Book of Courtesy (Westminster, 
1477-78) is unique and perfect, as is a Chaucer (Complaint unto his 
Empty Purse) of the same date. In the case of Caxton’s trans- 
lation of Alain Chartier (Zhe Curia/) the library owns leaf 3 only. 
Simiia> fragments are to be found under other heads. Numerous 
and important as are the gaps in the library, the work is of great 
utility and value, and its appearance is a matter on which the book 
lover is to be congratulated. 


OXFORD PRINTING. 


T the same moment when I received the catalogue of the 
Cambridge University Library with which I have dealt, there 
reached me from Oxford 4 Chart of Oxford Printing (“ 1468 ”—1900), 
by Falconer Madan, M.A. This work is issued under different 
conditions, only one hundred copies being printed for private 
presentation. Iam therefore exceptionally favoured in the possession 
of acopy. The book is a development of lectures given before the 
Oxford Architectural and Historical Society and the Bibliographical 
Society, and, though it is to some extent a record of the Clarendon 
Press, deals with all the printing done at Oxford. It supplies a full 
list of printers and publishers, with much information on general 
matters connected with books; has for frontispiece a double-page 
reproduction of the first Oxford Sheet Almanack (1674), and has 
facsimile reproductions of the first page printed at Oxford (1468), 
the first page of the second press (1517), that of Barnes’s press 
(1585), that printed at the Sheldonian (1669) of the Clarendon 
Printing House (1715) and the Clarendon Press (1836), together 
with (from old engravings) views of the Sheldonian Theatre, the 
Clarendon Printing House, and the Clarendon Press. Very interest- 
ing are these things, and the information given in the letterpress 
is often very striking. Among the “incidents and curiosities” 
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chronicled, the most remarkable is the fate of the edttio princeps of 
the Epistle of Rarnabas in Greek (1643). Of this one copy alone, 
rejected on account of blunders in printing, survives ; and the edition 
of Menard (Paris, 1645) passes now for the editio princeps. According 
to Anthony 4 Wood, a soldier on October 6, 1644, roasting a pig 
which he had stolen, caused a huge fire, in course of which the stock 
of Leonard Lichfield, the University printer, including the edition of 
the Epistle, perished. As Mr. Madan points out, this anticipates 
Lamb’s famous account of the roast sucking-pig. 


THE ALLEGED OxForD PRESS OF 1468. 


N this volume the story is fully told of the printing, with the date 
1468, of the commentary on the Apostles’ Creed assigned to 

St. Jerome, but really by Rufinus of Aquileia. The book un- 
doubtedly remains with the date in question on the colophon. The 
story is that Archbishop Bourchier induced Henry VI., with a view 
to introducing printing into England, to send for some Haarlem 
printers. Frederick Carselles alone accepted the offer, and printed 
the book of which there is question. This is now regarded as a fable, 
and the true date of the book is held to be 1478, an “X” having 
dropped out in printing. Although no conclusive evidence is 
furnished, Mr. Madan advances many reasons why the later date is 
to be accepted. “But,” adds the writer, “ the fact remains, that the 
greater the bibliographer the more certain he is that the true date is 


1478.” 
SYLVANUS URBAN, 





